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A NOTABLE ANNOUNCE/SIENT 


How to See Paris in 1900. 


Bacon’s New French Course. $1.00 
Comprising the essentials of the gram- 
mar with a series of illustrated eon- 
versations in Paris. By Epwin F. 
Bacon, Ph. B. 


A manual for a year’s study in French, con- 
taining all the essentials of the grammar and a 
series of familiar conversations which were 
written by the author while strolling about 
Paris in 1897. It presents the language as it is 
spoken. It makes the visitor acquainted both 
with the physical features of the city and with 
information and phrases necessary to go about 
independently and to enjoy “the sights” with 
the least expense of time and money. The 
grammatical explanations are in both English 
and French. 


The School and College Text-books 
formerly published by Harper & 
Brothers have been purchased by 
American Book Company, to whom all 
correspondence should be addressed. 


Pyle’s Prose and Verse for 
Children... . . . . . 40 cent. 


By Katnuanine Pyie. With pictures 
by the author. 


A collection of tales and verses both fanciful 
and realistic, which are designed to awaken the 
child's interest and cultivate his imagination. 
The selections are classified according to the 
months, beginning with September, and will not 
fail to hold the child's attention. The vocabu- 
lary is unusually large and the illustrations es- 
pecially interesting. 


A Delightful Trip for Children. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader: 

South America, . . 60 cents. 

By Frank G. Carpenter, author of 
North America, Asia, ete 


In this book the children are taken by the 
author upon a personally conducted tour through 
the most characteristic parts of the continent. 
They visit the different countries and observe the 
people in their homes and at work. They learn 
much of the natural wealth of the countries, of 
the curious animals of the different zones, and of 
the wonderful flowers and trees of the tropics. 
The book is written in familiar conversational 
style, and is the result of a personal tour by the 
author. It contains colored maps and beautiful 
illustrations which have been reproduced from 


photographs. 


ingle Copies, 6 Cen's 


Copies of these books will be sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


THE SECOND BOOK Lead ! 


OF THE 
The REGENTS’ REPORT for the STATE OF NEW YORK for 1898 


: « e, ‘ 4 Says that Physics was taught in 7)6 classes; that of these 706 classes, 465 used Avery 8 

Graded Lite atu = eade rs Text-Books; that the 241 classes not using Avery were taught from text-books of fifteen dif- 
Witt BE Rerapy JANUARY IST, 1900 


ferent authorships. This great preponderance in the use of Avery's ‘Text-Books on Physics 
in the schools of the State of New York is significant. 

Avery’s ‘** Elementary Physics” meets Part I of the Regents’ requirements. 

Avery’s ‘“ School Physics” prepares students‘to pass the examinations of Parts I and IT. 


Are you using Avery ? 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
We shall be glad to correspond concerning our publications, and to send catalogues 


29, 31, AND 33 East 1QTH ST; and price lists on application, ; 
NEW YORK BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. Boston. 
NICHOLS’S | «Professor Nichols has evidently followed in this series a deep conviction of the value of Arithmetic, both 


asa utilitarian and educational factor. The problems are selected with reference to their logical sequence, 
' and the subjects are kept rotating in such a manner as to force the pupil to think. It is a scheme of 
thinking Arithmetic, and the problems are so ingeniously put as to suggest their own solution.” — Morgan 


J. Gotpsmitu, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


Sample Copy for 15 cents. Correspondence requested. 


GRADED 
LESSONS IN 


ARITHMETIC. 
Books Il, Hl, V, VI, Vil, VIL. 


TEACHERS ATTENTION To get good results from scholars, they should have good mate- 
y * rial to work with. By introducing in your school the line of 


“Acme Educational Papers,” 


They are the best line of “School Papers” on the market. Don’t take 
lf, We manufacture... 


you will do away with the chance of having poor material. I 1 ' pers 
our word for it, but write to us fora sample book of Educational Papers and convince yourse 


Practice Papers 
Examination Papers 
Book-Keeping Papers 
Composition Papers 
Drawing Papers 


the market for School Papers. . 
We also manufacture several fine lines of correspondence Tablets, in Linens, Bonds, Wedding Stock, and Fancy 
Write for sample sheets of our “ Century,” “Picturesque,” and ~ Elite” lines of lablets. 


Papers. 


MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING. ACME STATIONERY & PAPER (0. 


309 Broadway, N. Y. 


Composition Books 
Students’ Note Books 
Stenographers’ Note Books 
Spelling Books 
Drawing Books 


Manila Pads 

White Pads 
Spelling Pads 
Peneil Pads 


Practice Paper in Pads 


School Boards and Superintendents would do well to consult us when in 
Let us estimate on your school contracts. 


Drawing Tablets 
Water Color Blocks 
Spelling Tablets 
Pencil Tablets 
Practice Papers in Tablets 


FACTORY: 
North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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DEATH OF HUGH P. O'’NEIL. 


Hugh O'Neil, one of the well-known 
teachers of New York City, and principal 
of public school 103, Madison avenue and 
119th street, is dead, at the age of sixty. 
He was stricken at hié post—died, as he 
had lived, in the harness. 

Mr. O’Neil was a pioneer in manual 
training. He traveled extensively in 
Europe and the United-States in search of 
information on this subject, and was rec- 
ognized as an expert by authorities at 
home and abroad. As an investigator he 
was careful, as a student untiring. He 
had a keenly logical mind. Ever in the 
front rank of progress, he was withal 
conservative rather than radical. His 
mission was to upbuild, not*to destroy. 
Fearless in maintaining what he believed 
to be right, he was yet open to argument. 
He was never a faddish sham, and hypoc- 
risy he despised and denounced. 

Mr. O’Neil was born, brought up, and 
educated in New York City. He served in 
the schools upwards of forty years, Asa 
lecturer on manual training he was well 
known. He was invited a few years ago 
to give a series of lectures before the Bos- 
ton teachers, but was compeiled to decline, 
as his time was already taken up. 

He was a member ot all the teachers’ 
societies in New York city and state, a 
member of the executive committee of the 
New York Society of Pedagogy, and pres.- 
dent of Hoi Skolastikoi. 

By his death his associates lose a tried 
and true friend, and the profession an un- 
assuming, yet brilliant, leader. 


HOW TO BECOME AN ELECTRIC EN 
GINEER. 


Until the past few years, men and 
women who wished to study professions 
or trades which demand skilled experts 
were compelled to go to college or to a 
technical school in order to acquire the 
necessary information, That is the prin- 
cipal reason why only a very small pro- 
portion of the population could enter said 
fields of labor, for it is plain to any one 
that the vast majority of people have to 
earn their own living by daily work, and 
therefore they could not spare the time or 
the money necessary for attendance upon 
one of the old educational institutions. 
Now, however, the United Correspondence 
Schools of New York have developed a 
system whereby any person living within 
reach of the mails may take a thorough 
course of study in one of the many profes- 
sions and trades, and equip himself or her- 
self tor successful work therein. 

One of the most important courses 
offered by the United Correspondence 
Schools is that of electrical en- 
gineering, and the field is so great for 
skilled workmen that it offers endless op- 
portunities and excellent incomes to those 
who are capable of doing good work. Any 


“ambitious man of average intelligence can 


take this course of study and fit himself 
to become an electrical engineer, motor- 
man, draughtsman, telegraph operator, 
lineman, designer, dynamo tender, ete. 
It does not matter where he lives, so long 
as he is within reach of the mails, for 
upon enrolling as a student he receives 
printed instruction papers, which have 
been prepared especially for this course 
by instructors who are recognized experts, 
and his course of study is carried on en- 
tirely by mail. Those of our readers who 
are thinking seriously of becoming elec- 
trical engineers would do well to write for 
particulars to the United Correspondence 
Schools Company, 154-156-158 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. The cost of tuition is 
moderate, and may be met by easy 
monthly payments. 


BOSTON “COUNTRY FAIR.” 

The much-talked-of ‘country fair’ in 
aid of the Woman’s Charity Club Free 
Hospital for Women opened in Music 


hall, Boston, Monday, December 11, and 
continued through the week, closing Sat- 
urday evening. This is Boston’s ‘‘country 
fair,” and is peculiar to itself. The 
“aunts”? and the ‘‘cousins’’ will welcome 
visitors and help them spend their money, 

In the afternoon and evening the un | 
garian boys’ military band will play, and 
receptions and other social affairs will be 
held in this particular locality, “Barn- | 
Stable.” 


Liver Complaints cured by B BEECHAM’s PILLs. 


THE FUTURE OF ARITHMETIC. 


We had a call the other day from an 
educator who said the Journal was a mag- 
nificent paper from the standpoint of all 
school subjects, school management, psy- 
chology, news, and problems of the school- 
room, but that it did not grapple with edu- 
cation in the colonies and in Europe as it 
ougnt. He said we should leave school 
topics alone and deal with great educa- 
tional issues. He thought the symposium 
to which forty-one college presidents con- 
tributed in relation to the advisability of 
giving credit for college degrees for work 
done in the high school was not suffici- 
ently grand for our mission. 

We have great respect for the judgment 
of this man, and shall, as a result of the 
interview, deal heroically with the colonial 
school problem, but we shall also do more 
than ever with live problems. The Jour- 
nal will do more than ever along the lines 
in which it has always led. 

For instance, “the future of arithmetic” 
is a live problem, in which every teacher 
is interested. It is one that has not been 
exhaustively treated. Beginning some- 
time in December, the Journal will give 
this subject such consideration as it has 
never received. Mr. Winship will have a 
series of articles covering every vital phase 
of the subject. These will be prepared in 


| advance and submitted to several experts 


and practical teachers, who will discuss 
the subject in the same issue in which his 
article appears. This will give a breadth 
and intensity to the discussion that has 
never been attained. There will be, pre- 
sumably, ten of these symposiums. No 
school in the country can afford not to 
know what is said in this series. Will 
you tell other teachers of this feature, 
which is only one of many already pro- 
vided for? 

These are some of the topics to be con- 
sidered:— 

Learning Numbers. 

The Grube Method. 

Fundamental Processes. 

Examples vs. Problems. 

Mental Arithmetic. 

The Multiplication Table. 

Percentage. 

The Ratio Idea. 

Spiral Progress. 

How much time; at what time? 

Correlation. 


“Dear me,” said a South American re- 
publie as it looked at Great Britain’s map 
of Venezuela, “it is really very astonish- 
ing, if it is not misrepresented.” 

“What is?’ inquired a sister country. 

“The manner in which a country is 
liable to shrink in this warm climate.’ 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave. 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Sets, complete with Pook of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or Single Tools, any shape. 


Send stamp for catalogue. SLOYD. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


“CHANDLER BARBER, Eliot St., Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosas : Tunnel : Route. 


The Short Line Betweer 


BOSTON 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON AnD 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. 
Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 
For Time Tables or space In Sleeping Cars calkon 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
Boston, MASS. 


Gen. Pass. Agt., 


AN EASY WAY 10 


Is to give public exhibitions in Lodge 
Halls, Churches, School Houses and ¢ 
Opera Houses with our Panoramic Stere- 
opticon Exhibition Outfit illustrating the 
Spanish-American and Filipino Wars with 
both Stationary and Motion Pictures, Many 
are making 8300.00 to 8600.00 per month, 
and some exhibitors much more. W on 
furnish a Complete Outfit with advertis-™% 
ing bills and everything ready to start 
into business at once for asmall amount 
of money, The work is easy, strictly 
high class and requires no previous 
experience, Write for Catalogue with 
SPECIAL OUTFITS for EDUCATIONAL 4 
WORK in Schools and Colleges and Bible and 
Temperance Sets for Churches. Write for catalogue 
with full particulars and state what class of work the 


outfit is wanted for. so we can send the catalogue suited 
to the requirements. CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 
Lecture Dept. 225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ils. 


to the “JOURNAL can 


their have subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WINSIHT 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Masa. 


....- GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


JOSEPH 
OFFICIAL PEN 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


OSEPH CILLO 
q REGISTRY PEN 
No 066 


1066, REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 


PEN) 
ARROWHEAD PEN 
1067 


1067, ARROWHEAD, 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


- 91 John Street, New York. 


A Good Thing 


Che 
Boston Winer 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
‘fer RNAL OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 
with ** JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth: back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JOURNAL. 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
Our New Binder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Hast 14th St., 
New York. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal, 


Springfield Republican. 


An Independent Newspaper 


FOR AMERICAN PRINCIPLES. 
OPPOSED TO IMPERIALISM. 


Faithful to the People’s Interests, 
AN ABLE, INTERESTING JOURNAL 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


The Republican was established seventy- 
five years ago to publish the news fully, 
fairly, truthfully, and to sustain and 
extend democratic principles. It is stil| 
faithful to its original high mission. 

The Republican gives the news of opinion 
as weil as of fact in a broad and catho- 
lic spirit. It presents all of its news in 
attractive, convenient, and interesting: 
form. It carefully studies and conscien- 
tiously serves the interests of its 
readers. 

The Republican firmly believes in the 
American principles of government and 
society. It does not doubt that through 
democracy are the people to attain the 
largest practicable measure of happi- 
ness and well-being; not alone the peo- 
ple of the United States, but gradually, 
ultimately all the peoples of the earth. 
It is opposed to imperialism and 
militarism, to the domination of wealth 
and aristocracy. It sees in the purchase 
and conquest of the Philippine islands 
new evidence of the unceasing effort of 
incorporated and syndicated wealth to 
conduct national affairs in the selfish 
interest of a class at the expense of the 
great body of the people. 

The Republican has profound faith that 
a larger prosperity, a greater power, and 
wider influence are to be attained for 
the United States by a strict adherence 
to our traditional principles in the home 
government and in foreign relations 
than by an imitation of the policies and 
methods of the European monarchies. 
It believes in the expansion of our com- 
merce everywhere, and of our domain 
over contiguous territory, by peaceful 
and natural processes. To the advance- 
ment of these ideas the Republican 
dedicates itself anew in this time of the 
republic’s peril from misguided foes in 
its own household. 

The general features of the Republican 
are interesting and valuable. Its edito- 
rial page is strong, progressive, and 
comprehensive. Liberal attention is 
given to literature. The special corre- 
spondence is of a high character. The 
Sunday Republican is especially rich in 
fiction, instructive sketches, poetry, 
special articles, and miscellaneous read- 
ing of excellent quality. It is in effect a 
first-class weekly magazine, as well as 
a superior newspaper. ‘The Weekly Re- 
publican is an admirable news, politica), 
and family paper combined. It is care- 
fully edited and arranged, and furnishes 
the best editorials and general features 
from the daily and Sunday issues, with 
a full review of the current news. It 
is especially valuable for New Eng- 
landers at home or abroad who cannot 
take the daily. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents 
a month, 3 cents a copy. 


SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 
cents a copy. 

WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 
10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

Specimen copies of either Edition sent 
free on application. The Weekly Re- 
publican will be sent free for one month 
to any one who wishes to try it. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. 
Address 

THE REPUBLICAN, 
SpRINGFIELD, Mass. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find @ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4lst and 424 Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. . 
d from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1. 00 per Day and Upwards. 
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HIGH 


SCHOOL STUDY. 


The following opinions are received in reply to a 
letter containing these questions:— 

(1.) How many subjects requiring home prepara- 
tion is the greatest number that ought to be taken at 
one time in the various years of the high school 
course? 

(2.) What is the maximum number of periods of 
forty-five minutes per week requiring preparation 
that ought to be exacted in the various years? 


Mosres MERRILL, 
Latin School, Boston. 

In the early part of a four years’ course, the 
preparation of two lessons, or subjects, may be rea- 
sonably required for home study. Later on three 
may be required, but the tasks should be somewhat 
shortened. Not than three hours’ study 
should be expected. 

On the above basis, twenty periods of prepared 
work may be required during the greater part of the 
to: be learned each session in 
are based on the 


more 


course-—one lesson 
school. The foregoing answers 
supposition that your questions relate to a session of 
five hours for five days a week; and to boys and not 
to girls. 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANK P. SMITH, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

| do not regard it to be so much a question of how 
many studies a child should take as 1 do how long it 
requires him to do the work assigned. We require 
four foriy-minute recitations daily for four years ol 
nine months each for graduation. This allows two 
hours and thirty-five minutes for daily study, at 
school, and change of classes. We think our ex- 
berience has taught us that the average high school 
student, considering age, attainments, and ability 
to digest and assimilate the ordinary high school 
curriculum, will get more culture and mental de- 
velopment by pursuing four lines of study than he 
will by pursuing three. 

In addition to the above, 
definite amount of home reading required; less for 
the first vear, and course advances. 
Also. there should be daily physical training exer- 
cises: and weekly literary society declamation, essay, 


there should be a 


more as the 


and oration drills. 

‘To answer your questions more definitely, we re- 
quire four daily recitations of forty minutes each for 
full work, and expect a maximum of three hours 
home work, one hour of which may be devoted to the 
required reading. 

The above is based on the supposition there are 
to he two daily segsion. I cannot speak of the 
“solid,” or single, session and its requirements, as we 
have never tried it. 

We also find our literary society work, which 1s 
done outside of school hours, and the physical train- 
ing, which is done within school hours, to be a great 
tonic for the other work. 

PrinctpaL D, 8S. SANFORD, 
High School, Brookline, Mass. 

lt is the rule in our school to require fifteen reci- 
tations of prepared work. The average student is 
probably carrying eighteen periods of prepared work, 
and in addition to this, the attention devoted to art, 
musie, and physical training gives him an aggregate 
of twenty-four exercises per week. In a circular 
letter sent to the parents this fall, we stated that the 
following amount of home 


demanded the 
preparation for the various classes:— 

Fourth class. one and one-half to two hours; third 
class. two to two and one-half hours; second class, 
two and one-half to three hours; first class, two and 
one-half to three hours. 


school 


PrincipaL Epwarp L. Harris, 
Central High Schovl, Cieveland, O. 

| should prefer to answer your second question 
first. 

I think that the maximum amount of work should 
be, for the first year, fifteen periods a week. This 
does not include the fine art subjects, such as draw- 
ing, composition, etc. This number could be in- 
creased the second and third years, and for the senior 
year I would make the maximum eighteen periods, 

Secondly, as the work in science is now taught, 
it is almost impossible to study science work at home. 
Work in languages and mathematics can easily be 
prepared at home. Again, our hours are not like 
those of most high schools. We begin at eight, and 
close at 12.30, thus making six periods of forty-five 
minutes each, of which the fourth is a study hour. 
This method leaves nearly half the time for study, 


‘for the first year class, but very little for the seniors. 


I should say the entering class should study about 
two hours, of sixty minutes, outside of school; and 
the seniors four hours; those between im correspond- 
ing ratio, 
Principat Oscar D, Robinson, 
High School, Albany, N. Y. 

I find it difficult to answer these questions to my 
satisfaction. Our secondary schools have such a 
variety of requirements, each one different from all 
others, that answers to the questions which you pro- 
pose mean absolutely nothing unless one is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the internal workings of the 
school in question. My answers, therefore, have no 
reference to the subject in general, and only apply 
to our own school. There is no reason why a dis- 
tinction should be made in the number of subjects 
requiring home preparation in the first-year class 
and the fourth-year class. Of course, in the earlier 
years less absolute home work should be required 
than in the later years. We require home prepara- 
tion in three subjects daily in all grades of the high 
school, ‘This, of course, answers your second ques- 
tion, so far as we are concerned. 

Fifteen periods per week of forty-five minutes 
each requiring preparation are demanded in all our 
classes. In addition to this required daily work, our 
students all have two periods per week in manual 
training, one period in drawing, a short period in 
spelling, a period in music, a period in composition, 
two unprepared lessons in the ordinary daily sub- 
jects, and are further required to prepare a declama- 
tion at least onee in four weeks. You will see from 
this that with five forty-five minute periods and one 
thirty minute period each day, our students have 
little time—never more than forty-five minutes—in 
the day to prepare work in the school building. 
(Our sessions are from 9 a.m. to 2 p. in. with a re- 
cess of twenty-five minutes.) 

I am aware that my answers must be unsatisfae- 


tory, and Lam thoroughly convinced that no answers 
are good for anything on this subject unless one 


knows the general system and the internal workings 


of the school re ported. 


Epirna R. Suaw, 
High School, Paterson, N, J. 

Four recitation periods a day needing outside 
preparation would seem to be the maximum number 
that can be profitably exacted of the high schoe! 
punil. 

The unit of civilization is not the school nor the 
indivienal, but the family. While the high school 
trains the student for life as a member of society, it 
should not ignore the claims upon him of his own 
home. ‘There would seem to be some danger of this 
if the demands of the school are such as to require 
too Jarge a proportion of the pupil’s time and 
strength. The requirements of the school must be 


imperative, and the students’ first business; but after 
these are honestly and faithfully met there should 
remain a margin of time for some household d:ties, 
and especially for association with parents. When 
this companionship is limited, parents take too much 
for g:anted in regard to the progress and develop- 
ment of their children, and children fail to beeome 
really acquainted with their parents. And this is a 
lo-s for which nothing can compensate. Where 
shouid the emotions have fuller exercise than in the 
family circle, and how is this free exercise possible 
if the ensid’s entire time out of school must be spent 
over his Looks? 

Besides this margin of time, there ought to remain 
a balance of vitality to be expended in mere play. 
There should be an exuberance of spirits. The 
joy in simpleyexistence natural to the young should 
not be crushed by the burden of impossible tasks, 
hut should rather be inereased by the consciousness 
of duty well done. 

If we could persuade and train our students to 
more intensive study, to greater concentration of all 
the faculties upon the work immediately in hand, 
more would be accomplished in a given time, greater 
power would be gained, and there would still remain 
opportunity and energy for family life and for play. 
lor school is not all of life. 


PrinctpaL Frep W. ArkiNson, 
High School, Springtield, Mass. 

Iby reference to our courses of study you will see 
that your first question cannot be answered in a gen- 
eral way. The number of subjects requiring home 
preparation should vary with the strength and ability 
of the individual pupil as far as a publie school 
course can allow, In this school, parent, pupil, and 
principal concur in deciding what the work of each 
pupil for the year shall be, as you can see from the 
enclosed blank card filled out by each pupil at the be- 
ginning of the school year. On page 7 of “Courses 
of Study” you will find a more detailed answer; for 
the average pupil two and one-half or three hours of 
home stndy daily after a single school session are 
snflicient. 

Our recitation periods are forty-five minutes long, 
and the minimum number of prepared recitations a 
week in the four years is as follows: First year, four- 
teen and one-half; second year, thirteen; third year, 
fourth vear, fifteen. In each year two 
more hours of either unprepared or prepared work 


fourteen: 


are required in addition to the above required hours. 
This allows the average pupil to elect music, draw- 
ing, singing, if desired. Most of our pupils carry 
more hours of work than. this minimum, and the 
maximum is decided by the strength and ability of 
the pupil, as mentioned above. 


KINCIPAL F. L. Smarr, 
High School, Dubuque, Ia. 

our supjects, [ think, is the most that a high 
school pupil siould take at one time in any year. 
lam inclined to think better work would result if 
the average pupil were required to centre his forces 
on but three subjects. 

From fifteen to twenty periods of required work 
may be exacted with safety, provided the pupil’s 
energies are not expended too freely on “drills,”’— 
Of course, the num- 
ber of periods will, depend very much upon the sui- 


music, drawing, elocution, ete. 


ject, and upon the age, sex, and general health of 
the pupil. 
--——-0Q----- 


SUPERINTENDENT ARTHUR 
West Boylston, Mass. 


IRVING, 


I was much impressed recently by a statement of 
a physician, who is very familiar with our high 
schools, large and small, to the effect that no pupil 
can pursue the modern high sehool course in a 
creditable manner without impairment to health. 
Physical impairment is too high a price for educa- 
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tion. The tendency should be to reduce the pro- 
longed grind of book study, and I think it is. 

In schools of two sessions per day, from one to one 
and a half hours of home study in one or two sub- 
jects may be demanded safely perhaps, but even this 
time so spent each day is no small requirement. 

fourteen or fifteen prepared periods per week have 
worked well in my schools, 

Principan L, E. Mouton, 
High School, Rockland, Maine. 

The school day in most high schools, I believe, is 

The day should contain at least seven 


too short. 
each, four of which 


periods of forty-five minutes 
should be devoted to recitation and three to study. 
During the first and second years one period of study 
at home may be safely required without injury to the 
child. After the first two years the pupil is usually 
past the critical stages of life and ean stand a greater 
mental strain. One and one-half periods may be re- 
quired the third year, and two the last. I strongly 
believe that three periods of study are none too 
many in the schoolroom. In the rush of business 
and social life parents will not or cannot give their 
children good advantages for home study. Many 
hovs and girls enter the high school who need the 
influence of the teacher during their 
study periods. Many of them would not survive the 
tests of the first term if the amount of study was left 
to them and their parents. In these boys and girls 
are germs of manhood and womanhood, and from 
our bright men and 
women. It is of the highest importance that we 
should retain this class in the high school. They 
are bound to be a power, and it will be for the good 
of the country that they are kept under the influ- 
ence of the school until they are well matured. 

W. Foster, 


restraining 


such have sprung many of 


SUPERINTENDENT H. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

| must assume a high school of two daily sessions, 
occupying five hours in all, allowing six periods of 
forty-five minutes each and one period of thirty 
minutes, for I am unacquainted by experience with 
any other. 

xperience seems to show that in secondary sub- 
jects twice as much time ean profitably be given to 
preparation or laboratory work as to recitation. The 
recitation is assumed to be not merely a test, but a 
period further learning, or illumination, of cor- 
relation, of permanently fixing impressions,—a period 
of more or less intense application and direct 
progress. 

In my judgment, the ordinary high school pupil 
should not carry more than three subjects requiring 
this preparation. He has reached a point where his 
mind is capable of more intense application, and of 
acquiring a deeper insight, a prerequisite to which is 
time and concentration. Three subjects give’ suffi- 
cient opportunity during the four years’ course to 
mental training in 

and science. The 


toneh on the various sides of 

mathematies, language, history, 
breaking up of the ordinary student’s time into more 
parts would gain nothing essential in diversity of 
would cause a loss of concentration. 
Half-baked samples of learning in a multitude of 
branches are not desirable. Training of mind to self- 
active power, that should be the first aim of educa- 
tion. With this in view, the beginning of concen- 
tration should come in the secondary school upon a 
few contemporary lines of effort, where the growing 
powers can have an ample field and sufficient time 


training, but 


{o get results. 

The student carrying three subjects would have 
week requiring preparation. It 
pays to divide the time of one of the 
daily periods between two subjects, not so intimately 
correlated as to be really one, giving the subjects 
alternately part of the periods, and so introducing a 
fourth subject. Allowing twice as much time for 
preparation as for recitation, the student has time to 
prepare two subjects at school, and needs to give one 
and one-half hours of genuine work to home prepara- 
tion in one subject. For the first part of the course 
less preparation might be required, and in the latter 
part more, <A very great difference between the ele- 
mentary and secondary school is, ordinarily, that in 
the elementary school the pupil is held more in the 


fifteen periods per 


rarely, if ever, 


but in the secondary school 


care of a single teacher; 
personal responsi- 


he must begin to feel a greater 
hility, and no single teacher is responsible for every 
part of his work and sees that he does it. Beginners 
must be taken by the high school as they are, at their 
age and stage of preparation. Mue h of the home 
work is mere dawdling over the books, or is interfered 
with by adjacent conversation and numerous inter- 
ruptions. The conditions for study at home are not 
ordinarily as good as at school. The high school 
gives an invaluable training by the required home 
study in that habit of study which should continue 
after the school life. It is one of the special duties 
of the high school to develop the student habit, 
whether in preparation for college or for ordinary 
life. 

But, after all, there is no maximum nor minimum 
number of subjects, nor of hours of preparation, 
which ought to be or can be fixed. If there is any 
place in the public school where the individual pupil 
should be most considered, it is in the high school. 
A general rule will no doubt fit ordinary cases; but 
diversities of age, of tastes, of capacity, of purpose in 
life, here begin to reach extremes. ‘The more mature 
student, of excellent capacity, in robust health, hav- 
ing the earnest purposes of life pressing upon him, 
may well take four subjects and twenty periods per 
week, requiring three hours of home preparation 
daily: while others, of slower mind or inferior con- 
stitution, should not be debarred from the advan- 
tages of the high school training because they can 
carry only one or two subjects. 

The great body of earnest teachers is inspired with 
such a desire to accomplish as much as possible for 
those placed under their charge that the tendency is 
generally toward over-pressure,—too many subjects 
and too much required home study. But the,home, 
also, has duties justly requiring the time of the pupil; 
and inactive, selfish habits should find no excuse in 
the claim that one’s studies take‘all his time. And, 
besides, much time is needed for the reading of good 
literature, which every school should, above all, en- 
courage and secure, Is it not true that the general 
reading of the high school pupil is ordinarily less in 
quantity than that of the preceding grades? Does 
any part of the cause lie in the fact that his energies 
and time are so much more exhausted by the prepara- 
tion of his regular studies? Can any scheme of 
work be justified which fails to accomplish all that 
is possible toward the habit of good reading? 

To summarize, one subject requiring home prepa- 
ration is enough to exact of the ordinary pupil in any 
vear; fifteen periods per week requiring preparation 
is enough to exact of the ordinary pupil in any year; 
hut the teacher should gauge the amount of prepara- 
tion required in the yarious years, demanding less of 
the beginners, who are less mature and have had less 
training, and more of the advanced classes in propor- 
tion. 

PrincirpAL ArtHur Marvin, 
Union Classical Institute, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Three subjects the first two years, and four sub- 
jects the last two years of the high school course 
ought to be taken, all of these requiring home prepa- 
ration. In the near future I believe the number 
will be at least four for each year. 

Twenty periods each week of forty-five minutes 
each is all that we should require. 


E.tswortu Orr, 


Albany, Ind. 


PrRiNcIvAL J, 
High School, 

We require of our pupils preparation of written 
coniposition and one branch of study to be made out 
of school hours. This requirement applies to each 
of the four years. 

I have not been successful when more than twenty 
periods a week are required of each class. English 
must be understood to ine lois rhetoric, composition, 
and American and English literature, a study re- 
quiring a great deal of time. 

PrincipaL W. P. Ecke.s, 
Smethport, Pa. 

I recognize the fact that when I attempt to an- 
swer your questions, I face the difficulty of unequal 
capacities as well as unequal difficulty of the sub- 


jects. I am also aware that the home duties of {), 


various pupils have much to do with the amount . ; 


home work they ean do. 

presented your questions to my senior and 
they said unanimously that a pupil in the high sehou| 
ought to use eight hours out of each twenty-four j), 
his school duties. We are in school five and a hal} 
hours a day; this would allow two and a half hour. 
for work outside of school. 

As to the number of subjects, I think four subjects 
meet the requirement. Two of these should be pre 
pared at home and two in school. Most of our hig}; 
schools require more than this in the first years of 
their course, but I feel that better work is dons fv, 
the pupil—and what else is our object—by using ¢\\. 
number I have mentioned. 

Principat A. H. 
Omaha High School. 

!. Not over sixteen preparations per week. 

2. Not over four. I believe that this number 
may be carried in all grades, the difference betwee, 
the grades being satisfied by greater assignments jn 
the upper grades. 

PrincipaL Joun F. Kent, 
High School, Coneord,.N. H. 

Three. 

2. Average of fifteen. 

C. E. Hoimrs, 

Lansing, Mich. 

How many subjects requiring home preparation is 
the greatest number that ought to be taken at one 
time in the various years of the high school course? 
Two requiring home preparation. 

What is the maximum number of periods of forty- 
five minutes per week requiring preparation that 
ought to be exacted in the various years? Sixteen 
or seventeen, 

R. H. Hovsrook, 
High School, Pittsburgh. 

(1.) Not more than three subjects requiring home 
preparation should be taken at one time in the yari- 
ous years of the high school. ‘Two are enough. 

(2.) ‘The total time in the high school should be 
wenty-five to thirty forty-five-minute periods pe 
week. About four-fifths of this time should be given 
to subjects requiring preparation. This should pro 
vide for two study periods at school, and two to three 
study periods at home daily. 

Your queries involve the whole theory of the high 
school course, but, as I understand them, concern 
more particularly the question of the proper propor- 
tion of study time and recitation time for a given 
subject. The prevailing theory seems to be that the 
ratio of time of preparation of a lesson to the time of 
recitation should be as 1 to 1. But prevailing prac- 
tice does not come up to the theory. Pupils gener 
ally spend less time in preparation than in the reci- 
tation of lessons. ‘Too frequently they come to 4a 
class not to recite a lesson which they have studied, 
but to study a lesson which they cannot recite—or, 
to hear a “talking” teacher recite it. Nor 
T eachers 


possibly, 
is this the fault of the pupils necessarily. 
continually assign lessons for which not even the 
necessary physical labor of preparation can be ac 
complished in the study time, much less the mental 
labor. This is partly the fault of the teachers, and 
partly the fault of the overcrowded “erazy-quilt” 

condition of the course of study. The teachers who 
sin most grieveusly here are the specialists, who seem 
to think that the mere boy or girl should learn as 
much on a given subject in the high school as-they 
(the teachers) have learned in high school, college. 
and university, supplemented by summer schoo! 
In one or two high schools, at least (bui 
not in Pittsburg, of course), the work is nearly 
smothered by enthusiastic specialists. The same 
conditions exist in some, not all, colleges. A firm. 
superintending hand is needed in such cases to ad 
just and so ordinate and eliminate. Good pedagog) 


courses, 


requires that at least twice as much time should be 
given to the preparation of a lesson as is given to the 
recitation. 

The mastery of any lesson involves three, more or 
less distinct, processes, namely:— 
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', Aeqnisition. Ingoing. Getting the facts. 
(Cataloging.) 
2. Reflection. Inside. Relationing the facts. 


(A pperception.) 

3. Expression. 

The recitation looks chiefly to the third process. 
The first two are the special aim of the study time. 
Of course these phases are not separate and succes- 
sive. Each one involves the other two, but the last 
is impossible if the other two are not accomplished, 
and is the only true test of their completion. No 
one knows who cannot externalize what he knows. 

| have said that the study period looks especially 
to the first two processes, but it should attend to the 
last as well. In other words, a pupil should not at- 
tempt to do in the presence of an audience something 
le has not previously tried and done. 

The teacher is just as responsible for the pupil’s 
study as he is for his recitation. Since he cannot be 
present with the pupil while studying, much of the 
training to correct habits of study must be given in 
the recitation period. When entering a new sub- 
ject, the whole recitation period may be given to this 
in a “preliminary drill,” in which the teacher should 
not help the pupil, but rather help the pupil to help 
himself. He is the best teacher who soonest makes 
himself useless to the pupil. 

PrincrpaAL Jacoss. 
English and Classical High School, Providence, R. LI. 

Your first question, I think, is a question on high 
schools asked by a grammar school man. We do not 
regulate what studies shall be prepared at home, nor 
We advise pupils in the entering classes, 
The number of differ- 


Outgoing. ‘Telling the facets. 


how many. 
and where advice is needed. 
ent subjects required varies according to the sub- 
jects, the pupils, and as to whether unprepared les- 
sons are given or not, also as to whether subjects are 
advance or review subjects. 

Some pupils in the entering year may easily carry 
five subjects, others only three. It is impossible to 
answer the question as to what “ought” to be, I 
think, unless the subjects and class of pupils are 
known, 

As to the second question, for some pupils fifteen 
periods per week of prepared and five of unprepared 
is not too much. For others fifteen or even less is 
all that should be demanded. I should not make the 
number of periods vary from year to year, but rather 
the character of the teaching, and the amount re- 
quired in preparation. 

SUVERINTENDENT B. Snow, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

| think that two subjects requiring home prepara- 
tion is the greatest number that can be profitably 
taken at one time by the average student in the vari- 
ous years of a high school course. 

| would limit the pupil to three substantial sub- 
jects, and give each five periods per week of forty- 
five minutes each. 

Anna Burr MOoskLey, 
Madison, Wis. 

| think that not more than one subject requiring 
nome preparation should be taken during the first 
vear. and not more than two during the last three. 
| would recommend fifteen hours prepared work for 
the first vear, and eighteen for the last three. 

SUPERINTENDENT Joun E. Morris, 
Alliance, O. 
| believe ina three-year high school course in 
which each student shall take four studies daily, one 
study being a review study,—grammar in the first 
vear, geography in the second, and arithmetic in the 
third. One study is enough to prepare at home. 
Principat H. W. KITTREDGE, 
Westtield, Mass. 

In our high school we require pupils to carry but 
three subjects at a time, and the work is so ar- 
ranged that one at least can he prepared in school, 
aud often there is time for partial preparation of the 
others. So we never ask more than two subjects to 
he prepared outside of the school session. Our 
pupils are required to carry fifteen recitations per 


week of prepared work, I am more than satisfied 


should 
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with the character of the work, both in quality and 
quantity, that is accomplished by pupils who carry 
but three lines of work and recite in them every day. 
I know that my teachers fully realize that they “an 
do better work with this plan than by having two 
or three recitations a week on a subject. In com- 
paring work done here with other schools which dis- 
tribute the work over a longer period of time, we 
find that we accomplish more in less time than they. 


Princirpan W. N. Currrorp, 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 

In answer to the first question, as to the number 
of subjects requiring home preparation, I will answer 
by giving the amount of work that we require. Our 
school is in session five hours, and pupils, during 
that time, recite four recitations of fifty minutes 
each, and have two periods of fifty minutes each for 
study. Pupils of the first and second year, as a rnle, 
study two subjects at home, and those of the third 
and fourth vear study three. 
ond question, as to the number of periods per week 
for different vears, we require four studies each of 
the four vears, and each of these studies recites five 
times per week. 


In answer to the see- 


Peincipan E. C. Wuirr, 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

(1.) Twill say that we recommend only four sub- 
jects for home preparation each year. We have but 
one session per day,—from 8.30 to 1 p.m. 

(2.) ‘Twenty periods of forty-five minutes each per 
week, requiring preparation, ought to be exacted of 
We have to vary from this some- 
times to suit condition of pupil. 1 will say, however, 
that a few can do more than this without detriment. 


the average pupil. 


SUPERINTENDENT Everett C. WILLARD, 

Stamford, Conn. 
consideration special cases of 
of physical in- 


Leaving out of 
pupils handicapped by any 
firmity, and considering only such as have good 
health and are of average intelligence, | should say 
that three periods per day, of fifty-five minutes 
each, or fifteen periods per week, is as much as 
he required. Reckoning the school day 
at five hours, or three hundred minutes, and allow- 
ing one hundred thirty-five minutes of this time for 
recitation, | think that it should be possible for a 
pupil te prepare the assigned lessons in two of his 
subjects at school and that one subject should be 
left for home preparation. T think lessons should 
he so assigned that an average pupil applying him- 
self diligently should be able to prepare the lesson 
in one hour, that is, I believe that of the five and 
one-quarter hours required by this programme for 
study and recitation not more than one hour of it 
should be outside the time of the school session. I 
am aware that many, perhaps most, high school 
teachers would consider one hour as too limited a 
period for the preparation of a lesson in most sub- 
jects. T coneede that it is, provided the time be 
used, as is too frequently the case, in half-study. 
There should be an equivalent of an hour of the in- 
iensest study of which the pupil is capable. 
Teachers should bear in mind that the recitation 
period is not for recitation, strictly so called, alone, 
hut should be, for many of the pupils at least, the 
most profitable of study periods. If this pro- 
cramme cannot be carried out under existing condi- 
tions, then T would urge greater attention on the 
part of teachers to teaching pupils how to study 
rather than to insisting that they spend more time 


sort 


in “dawdling.” 


GOOD WORDS. 


Superintendent Aaron Gove, Denver, Colo.: I 
regard the bound volumes of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, complete files of which I have from the 
beginning, twenty-five years ago, as among the most 
valuable parts of a schoolmaster’s library. 

Edgar R. Brown, Camden-street School, Newark, 
N.J.: Lam finding the Journal and Primary Teacher 
more helpful and more scientific than ever this year. 


I wish you continued success in your great leadership. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY IN THE 


GRADE SCHOOL—(1) 


BY WILLIAM J, AMOS, 
High School, Springtield, Mass. 


Whether the study of commercial geography 
should be considered as a necessary branch of study 
in our grammar schools must depend entirely upon 
the ultimate aim of sueh schools. 

If the object of the public school is to prepare the 
cnild for an abstract position in society, then [ ques- 
tion the need of any information that tends to ae- 
quaint him with facts concerning his relations to the 
great world in which he has been placed. 

It seems to me, however, that the primary excuse 
for education is to bring the child as near as possible 
into close relationship with nature and all her at- 
tendant phenomena. Teachers everywhere — are 
making every effort to familiarize the child) with 
those things which tend most toward the solution of 
life’s greatest problem: viz.: How to live so that the 
world may he the better for having had the little 
ones, and in exchange to secure from it the greatest 
degree of success and happiness. : 

Taking for granted, then, that this is the summum 
honum of education, let us discuss for a few moments 
the interesting part commercial geography plays in 
this preparation. 

! believe that there is a feeling on the part of some 
teachers that this subject properly belongs to a com- 
mereial course of study, and as such should only be 
commercial nature. ‘To 
prove that such an idea is absolutely incorrect, let 


recognized in schools of a 
us for a moment examine a few of the points illus- 
trating the position this subject should occupy in all 
well organized courses of study. 

_ First, the definition. Commercial geography is 
that science which teaches the physical conditions 
(Surely no earnest 
teacher can fail to he interested in the study of any 


necessary for life and happiness. 


science that makes for the futuré happiness and wel- 
Nothing 
could be of greater interest to the real teacher than 
the desire to give students something that will be 


fare of the bovs and girls under his eare. 


the means of causing them to live happy and useful 
lives.) 
definition 
grouped the various divisions of human effort which 
tend to make life worth the living. 

(a) The physieal, political, and mathematical 
facts that affect the human family in manufacturing, 
trade, agriculture, ete. 


Secondly, under the above inay be 


(hb) The various industrial occupations of men in 
different localities. 

(c) Study of the different localities conducive to 
the best results in the above. 

(!) The relations of one country to another and 
why. 

(e) Study of the conditions necessary for success 
in the various industrial enterprises. 

(f) A careful study of the physical, political, and 
mathematical environment. 

(g) The meaning of success. 
understand it, should give a 
outlime; but 


Geography, as I 
definite knowledge of the above how 
many teachers succeed in bringing before the pupil 
any definite picture of what such study really means. 
The methods in vogue in many sehools has led me to 
believe that this, the most important, branch is very 
often made the scapegoat on to which is loaded all of 
the teacher’s imperfections when he wishes to im- 
press pupils or parents with the amount of his gen- 
eral knowledge. 

The principal reason many of us fail to get lasting 
results from our work in geography is because of our 
indefiniteness: we seek to give a smattering knowledge 
of all the phenomena of earth and fail simply because 
we teach nothing definitely. Is it not better for a 
child to know that wheat is food than to know that 
wheat grows in Russia, the United States, or Aus- 
tralia’ Ts it mot better for a hoy to be able to give 
all the details of the process of manufacturing the 
shoes which are on his feet. or the coat on his back, 
than to know the boundaries of the countries pro- 
dueing hides and wool? 

Do not understand me to argue that a knowledge 
of geographical names and locations is worthless, it 
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is of vital importance; but in order to be so, it must QUESTIONS ON COOPER’S “LAST OF THE 


mean more than a mere name or location. 

Let us as teachers feel that the future has some- 
thing in store for each of our pupils, and that if they 
leave our schools after years of effort with nothing 
but a superficial knowledge of those things which 
shall assist them in securing happiness, that their 
failure must be due to our ineompetency as teachers. 
Let us seek to make each exercise the opportunity for 
clinching some fact whigh shall be in after years an 
inspiration to the man. 

Let our geography classes be the means of finding 
how we live rather than where we live. Remember 
that in abstract teaching we may spend precious 
moments in locating some unimportant city or coun- 
try. whilst all the beauties and educational wealth of 
our own town lie all undiscovered before us. 

In some of the fortheoming numbers of the Jour- 
nal T shall endeavor to give a few outlines for the 
teaching of commercial geography in grammar 
schools. which T hope may be helpful to all interested 
in the subjeet, and T frust this will include all in the 
profession. 


BETSEY'S BATTLE FLAG. 


From dusk till dawn, the livelong night 
She kept the tallow dips alight; 
And fast her nimble fingers flew 
To sew the stars upon the blue. 
With weary eyes and aching head, 
She stitched the stripes of white and red; 
And when the day came up the stair, 
Complete across a carven chair 
Hung Betsey’s, battle flag. 
Like shadows in the evening gray, 
The Continentals filed away. 
With broken boots and ragged coats, 
But hoarse defiance in their throats. 
They bore the marks of want and cold, 
And some were lame and some were old; 
And some with wounds untended bled: 
But floating bravely overhead 
Was Retsey’s battle flag. 
When fell the battle’s leaden rain, 
The soldier hushed his moans of pain, 
And raised his dying head to see 
King George’s troopers turn and flee. 
Their charging column reeled and wroke, 
And vanished in the rolling smoke, 
Before the glory of the stars,— 
The snowy stripes and scarlet bars 
Of Betsey’s battle flag. 
The simple stone cf Betsey Ross 
Is covered now with mold and mcss; 
But still her deathless banner flies, 
And keeps the color of the skies. 
A naticn thrills, a nation bleeds, 
A nation follows where it leads; 
And every man is proud to yield 
His life upon a crimson field, 
For Betsey’s battle flag. 

M:nna Irving, in Munsey’s Maga 


HOW TO TELL THE EVERGREENS. 


WHITE PINE. 
live needles a bundle, scales of cone thickened 
at tip. 
SCOTCH PINE. 
Two bluish-green, short needles in a bundle. 
AUSTRALIAN PINE. 
Two long, dark green needles in a bundle. 
FIR. 
rect cones, that spreading needles seattered 
singly. 
NORWAY SPRUCE. 
Large hanging cones, scatered needles, point all 
HEMLOCK. 
Small hanging cones, flat spray, needles in two 
rows. 
LARCH. 
Many needles in a eluster, fall off each year, erect 
cones, 
RED CEDAR. 
Bluish berries, sharp prickly spray. 
ARBOR VITAE, 
Mlat branches, cones few sealed and only two seeds 
under each,— Edward. llowe, in ‘Systematic 


MOHICANS.” 
[SECOND SERIES. ] 


BY HELEN E. GREENWOOD. 


1. From 1800-1850 what class of writings re- 
ceived most favorable attention in America? 

2. At what time did America begin to have a lit- 
erature of its own? 

3. What position does Cooper hold among Ameri- 
ean writers? 

!. Mention those facts in Cooper’s life that in- 
fluenced his career. 

5. What department of literature did he take up? 

6. How was Cooper specially adapted for this 
kind of work? 

?. What are the leading characteristics of 
Cooper's works? 

8. Give a brief account of Cooper's literary 
career, 

9%. Ilow does he rank among writers of his own 
Class? 

10. Classify his works under suitable headings. 

11. What is the secret of Cooper’s power as a 
narrator? 

12. What are the romantic elements in Cooper's 
novels? 

13. What is Lowell’s characterization of Cooper? 


ART IN SCHOOL s.* 


sY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


SECOND SERIES.—NO. IV. 
{The cuts in this article are used through courtesy of Perry 
Pictures Company, Bos'on.| 


As the blessed Christmas season approaches, and 
our thoughts turn naturally to the One whose birth 
we commemorate in songs of praise and gifts to our 


Nu. —HOLY FAMILY.— Rubens. 


loved ones, it is pleasant and appropriate to study 
the representations of the Iloly Family made by 
the great artists of the world. 

The subject of the Madonna and Child has been 
the favorite art theme for fifteen hundred vears, and 
it will, probably, continue to dominate the artistic 
sense through all time, because of the underlying 
principle or thought, irrespective of race or religion; 
for motherhood’s love and sacrifice is universal, and 
takes no thought of geographical boundaries or 
climatie influences. It is a God-given instinct. 
which forms the strongest link between the human 
and the divine, the Creator and the created. So we 
love to study it in its different aspects 


* Copyrighted 


The first subject is a Holy Family by Rubens, the 
great Flemish painter (why called Flemish?), who 
was named Peter Paul because he was born on the 
day hallowed by his church to those saint, That 
was in 1577, a long time ago and a long time for a 
man to be remembered, but he was worthy of all the 
honor and praise that have been bestowed on him. 
Though he was born into a rich and influential 
family, he chose the hard and studious life of an 
artist. in preference to the life of ease and elegance 
as page to the Countess Lalaing, his god-mother, 
which would have led to some high diplomatic career 
for him. His genius was the dominating force of 
his life and early made itself felt, and then, many 
years later, he was employed in most delicate diplo- 
matie errands also, and to the fastidious court of 
France, as well. 

Rubens has been compared by one writer to 
Goethe, as neither was a self-seeker, but ambitious to 
work for the benefit of his fellowmen. Rubens’ 
father fled from Antwerp (where?) soon after the 
execution of Egmont and Horn (who were they?), 
on account of Alva (who was he’). 

Here is a quotation from a great author that ap- 
plies well to Rubens; find it for me:— 

“Puts to him all the learnings that the time 

Could make him the receiver of, which he took, 

As we do air, fast as ’twas ministered; and 

In his spring became a harvest; lived in court 

(Which rare it is to do) most praised, most loved; 

A sample to the youngest, to the most mature 

A glass that feated them; and to the graver 

A child that guided dotards,”’ 


This Holy Family of Rubens shows more 
ened types than many of his pictures, for the plump. 
rosy, cheerful Flemings he loved to paint, but most 
of these figures, especially the Mother and Eliza- 
beth. who stands with her hands clasped behind her 
little son John (afterwards called 
“The Baptist”). The atmosphere 
of the picture is one of domestic 
love and peace. The scene, as far 
as the children are concerned, has 
been witnessed by many of us, 
while the satisfaction of Elizabeth 
seems not unfamiliar, but the 
added element which lifts it above 
an every-day scene is the adoration 
expressed by this same Elizabeth, 
the look of awe on the child John’s 
face even, and the holy face of the 
Virgin mother. 

Observe how well the lines are 
arranged both for harmony and 
contrast, how finely the light and 
shade is disposed, and also what 
fine effect the rugged Joseph in 
troduces, bending as before a 
higher power, though expressed in 
a weak bahe. 

There is much to admire in this 
picture and much to learn, The 
original hangs in the Pitti Palace 
at Florence (where is that?). 

No 2 represents another artist’s 
conception of the Tfoly Family, an 
artist we have met before, and who 
Was, as we learned, the greatest 
painter his country ever produced. 
His name is Bartolome Esteban 
Murillo, born in’ Seville (where?) 
on the last day of the year 1617. 
(Ilow long before the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock?) This boy was 
the son of a mechanic and suffered great privations 
in his youth, for vou see genius is not confined to any 
rank in life; it is as likely to be discovered in the 
child of a miner or factory “hand” as in the heir of 
millions, and genius knows no bonds nor bars, but 
leaps forth to its own place, a light to the world. 

Murillo had three styles, not as many artists have 
done, merging one into the other till they finally 
settled into one fixed style, but he carried his along 
side by side. What was called his “cold” style was 
for genre—such as his famous beggar boys— and for 
landscapes: his “warm” style was for religious sub- 
jects of a descriptive character, like the one before 
us here, and the “misty” style was for religious 
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subjects illustrating the power 
of religion over the human soul, 
as in the pictures of visions and 
ecstacies of the saints. I hope 
you may sometime see the mar- 
velously beautiful St. Anthony 
of Padua, now in the Berlin 
museum. ‘The reproductions of 
it are excellent, and give an idea 
of its tenderness and beauty of 
form and expression. 

The Holy Family of Murillo, 
which we are considering to-day, 
hangs in the Louvre, Paris, and 
is one of its priceless possessions. 
There was a time when the best 
of the Spanish paintings were 
taken away from the museums 
of Madrid, Seville, and other 
cities of Spain and carried to 
Trance. It was the time of a 
great war, and if I tell you 
Marshal Soult was the one who 
carried them away, can vou tell 
me what war it was, who the 
chief commander was, and give 
me a general idea of the cause 
of the war? I must Say that the 
majority of these paintings have 
been restored to Spain. 

Let us study this 
First of all, one’s eve is held 
by the exquisite figure of the 
child, which is the perfection 
of grace, beauty, and gentleness, Then the beau- 
tiful mother’s face holds our attention, through 
its purity and sweetness, its devotion and 
wrapt expression. The little St. John in his crude 
garments, holding up the cross which symbolizes the 
suffering that was to be endured by the Saviour of 
mankind. and which, terminating like a staff, sug- 
gests John’s preaching in the desert, and also the 
staff of the shepherd, as you know the “Good Shep- 
herd” is one of the names given to our Saviour. The 
clear-cut face of Elizabeth, with ,its adoring expres- 
sion as her eves are lifted to the infant Jesus, makes 
a fine contrast to the soft, youthful outlines of the 
children and of Marv. The lamb very frequently 
occupies a place in such pictures, to typify innocence, 
and as a further symbolism, for you know “THe was 
led as a lamb to the slaughter.” Above the heads 
of the group, wrapped in clouds, is a representation 
of Jehovah, proclaiming “This is my beloved Son, 
while the dove hovers just above the infant Saviour’s 
head, symbolizing the descent upon him of the Holy 
Ghost, and the spirit of peace and purity. . The 
forms of little angels in the clouds surrounding the 
ficure of Jehovah bend in loving admiration and 
wonder over the Holy Child below. Tell me just 


how this picture impresses you, what 


picture. 


thoughts it 


brings to you. 

Number 3 is a Madonna and Child by Gabriel 
Marx, a modern artist, usually spoken of as a Ger- 
man. but he is strictly speaking a ——(?), being born 
at Prague (August 25, 1810), and he is now living. 
‘ sculptor, so you see he was born into 


His father was 
good instruction as 


an artistie atmosphere and had 
a child. Tlis stvle is genre and historical subjects. 
He exhibited first in 1867. and ever since then his 
fame has grown steadily. He was professor at the 
Art Academy of Munich from 1879 to 1883, and has 
taken gold medals for his paintings both from the 
Munich and the Berlin academies. 

He has painted this subject of the Madonna and 
Child several times and always as the “Madonna of 
Love,” as this treatment of the subject is called, for 
there are “Madonnas Enthroned,” “Madonnas in 
Glory,” “Grieving Madonnas,” and many other divi- 
sions, according to the different stages in her life and 
that of her son. The “Madonna of Love” was the 
very first kind painted and was usually a portrait, 
for the materials were very meagre in the early days 
of art, centuries ago, so they were obliged to take 
their nearest female relative, or friend, as model. 
Afterwards, when facilities were greater, elaborate 


No. 2.—HOLY FAMILY. —Murillo 
compositions and ideal figures and faces entered into 
the scenes of the Madonna’s life, but in the most re- 
cent days all these superficial aids have been rejected, 
and the character of the mother love and deyotion 


No. 3—-MADONNA AND CHILD.—-Marx, 


its purity and beauty. 
the other 


is what stands forth in all 
There are no details this, nor in 
Madonnas of Marx, to divert attention from the main 
thought. probably Bohemian 


women. but no matter whether peasant or queen he 


models are 


the living counterpart, so long as the spirit of love 
shines forth. 

Study the expressions here: the proud, calm joy of 
the mother, the tender mouth, yet the sad forehod- 
ing in the eves, the strength to endure which is so 
plainly told by the contour of the lower part of the 
face and by the brows where thought sits enthroned. 
The clinging attitude of the child is the keynote of 


the loving story, and while the face is undeniably in- 
fantile, the eyes speak much, more, indeed, than we 
can interpret in words, words which always prove so 
cold and empty when we would express our deepest 
emotions. Such a picture not only stirs thought, 
hut our deepest emotions. Our mind speeds ahead 
to the dark hours of misunderstanding, of keen 
anguish of spirit, of ignominy and cruel shame en- 
dured by this innocent Babe when as a man he “put 
off childish things” and did his Father’s work of 
showing the way weak humanity could and must 
work its way by the power of truth to life eternal. 
That is the message of these sacred pictures to you, 
children, at this holy Christmas-tide. May you read 
the lesson and incorporate it into your lives! 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS WHO WA VE 
DIED, 1875 —’99, 
(Continued trom December 7. } 

JOSHUA BATES, LL.D., born in Dedham, Mass., March 
17, 1810, died in Beverly, Mass., June 25, 1888; gradu- 
ated from Middlebury College in ’32; taught in Spring- 
field and Charlestown; principal Brimmer school, Bos- 
ton, °44-'76, He was one of Boston’s most famous 
educational leaders. He was a noble, faithful, brilliant 
man. 

STACY BAXTER, born on Cape Cod, Mass., died in Cape 
May, N. J., August 15, 1878; principal Bunker-hill and 
Harvard schools, Boston, professor Tufts College and 
Harvard; specialty was elocution. No man has had 
better science or art for teaching the art of speaking. 
He died in an accident, in which he was drowned. 

CATHERINE E. BEECHER, born in East Hampton, 
I.. I., September 6, 1800, died in Elmira, N. Y., May 12, 
1878; sister of Henry Ward 
Beecher Stowe; 


Beecher and Harriet 
opened most successful seminary at 
Hartford, '22-'32; also seminary in Cincinnati, ’32-'33. 
Her long life was given to educational inspiration. 
GEORGE N. BIGELOW, third princi- 
pal Framingham (Mass.) normal 
school, born in Paxton, Moss., in 1823, 
died in Brooklyn August 28, 1887; was 
eminently scholarly, and_ traveled 


much in’ Europe Asia; besides 
Framingham, he taught Clinton 
(Mass.) high; principal Athenaeum 


Seminary, Brooklyn, ‘67-'87. 


JAMES F. BLACKINTCN, torn in 
North Att!eboro, Mass., September 5, 
1819, ded in Boston January, 1891; 
graduated from Brown University in 
‘41; taught Attleboro, Wrentham, 
Middleboro, and Wakefield, Mass., 
Beston, ‘48-'90; principal this school, 
A nobler man, a_ better 
teacher, a wiser leader | have never 
known. 

HENRY W. BLAKE, born in Coventry, 
Conn., January 20, 18'8, died in 
Springtield, April 13, 1897; 
graduated from Williams College in 
‘71; tavght in Hampton I st tute, Vir- 
ginia: associate editor of Spr ngfie'd 
Republican; head of educational de- 
partment, Milton Bradley Comapny, 

Kindergarten News, 


Mass., 


editor 


"95-"98. 


JOHN W. BULKLEY, born in Fairfie d, 
Conn,, died in Brocklyn June 19, 1388; 


superintendent Brooklyn, '55-'738, and 
assistant superintendent, Brooklyn, 
‘73-'85. He was a born leader. He 
was in 1875 what Newton C, 
Dougherty is in 1900. His activity 
and leadership extended from ‘55 to 
85. America has had few educators 
who were his equal; president N. E. A., 1860. 
NORMAN A. CALKINS, born in Gainesville, N. Y., 
September 9, 1822, died in New York City December 
99 1895: superintendent Gainesville, °45-'46; assistant 
superintendent New York, ’62-'95. He was a popular 
lecturer on education for forty years, a successful 
author, was president N. EK. A., 86, chairman of board 
of trustees of N. BE. A. funds. He was in office in the 
N. E. A. for twenty-two years. 
HON. E. GC. CARRINGTON, member Massachusetts 
board of education and Boston school board, born in 
England in 1852, died in Colorado November q. 1888: 


graduated from Dartmouth in 1887, He championed 


(Continued on, page 406.) 
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The true pedagogue cannot teach without develop- 
ing character. 


Miss Grace C. Strachan, a young woman of good 
scholarship, excellent training, and fine administra- 
tive ability, has been appointed associate superin- 
tendent of Greater New York at a salary of $5,000. 
She began her professional career in a quiet way a 
few years ago, and has done little in-a pubtie way, 
hut by strict attention to her work, and through 
brilliancy therein, rose rapidly to the prineipalship 
of the Brooklyn normal training school, from which 
she has been promoted to her present position. She 
practically leads the women teachers of American in 
official honors. 


SUPERINTENDENT ANDREWS. 

No American educational leader or prominent 
official has ever been called upon to endure such 
open and persistent insults as have been heaped 
upon Superintendent Benjamin Andrews. of 
Chicago. He is said to enjoy it. He is forcing these 
men individually and collectively to go on record. 
He has not onee lost his temper, or said a word un- 
hecoming a Christian gentleman. Tis positions 
may not be edueationally tenable at all times, but 
no word of his will ever cause him to- blush as a 
gentleman, and no aet of his need ever eause his 
conscience one moment’s unrest. THe has been 
honest to the line and courteous in the extreme. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ 
MEETING. 


Nhe recent necting of the state association was 
an admirable compound of the methodologieal and 
the inspirational. Rarely have educational theory 
and practice heen presented in a more entertaining, 
suggestive, thought-provoking fashion 

‘ 

Mhe unique and unusual feature of the convention 
was the reception given 


by the officers of the asso- 


. 


ciation and made possible by the hearty co-operation 
of Boston ladies, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Francis H. Williams. To this social function all 
teachers of the state and many friends of education 
in Boston and vicinity were invited. Governor Wol- 
cott, Mayor Quincy, and President Gay, together 
with the ladies of the committee, constituted the re- 
ceiving party. It is significant to find the governor 
of this commonwealth, the mayor of Boston, repre- 
sentative citizens, and the teaching fraternity united 
in a common educational enterprise. 

The report of the committee on educational 
progress, prepared by Superintendent Samuel 'T. 
Dutton, was very timely and discriminating. While 
it recognizes a great amount of educational activity, 
it places its emphasis upon the importance of con- 
stantly improving the quality of the men and women 
who teach children. The facilities for doing this 
work intelligently and effectively, both for beginners 
and for those already in the service, are constantly 
growing better. 

The report of the committee on necrology was un- 
usually long and it contained among others the 
names of Larkin Dunton, Daniel W. Jones, John C. 
Rvder, and T. Henry Wason, four strong men from 
the Boston teaching force, whose professional spirit 
and professional influence will be greatly missed. 

The excellent singing by a quartette of school- 
masters and the magnificent service in discussion 
rendered by public school men throughout the con- 
vention indicate a tendeney to rely more largely upon 
the resources of our own commonwealth. ‘This was 
especially true of the superintendents’ conference, at 
which Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb of Lowell 
read a very suggestive and helpful paper upon “The 
Physical Defects of School Children.” Tis paper 
dealt mainly with defective hearing and defective 
vision. He outlined appropriate tests for these de- 
fects; he stated the more common schoolroom causes; 
he detailed possible schoolroom remedies. 

In the discussion of this paper Dr. William I. 
Temple, one of Boston’s medical inspectors, made 
it very clear that in the near future greater attention 
must be given to the matter of defective nutrition. 
Many physical as well as functional defects are trace- 
able directly to insufficient and improper food and 
imperfect nutrition. 

Dr. Temple spoke very strongly from a health 
standpoint against Boston’s plan upon one-session 
days of keeping children a whole hour beyond their 
customary mealtime. In this conference and in 
many of the addresses the spirit of Montaigne’s old- 
time counsel found expression: “ *Tis not a soul, *tis 
not a body that we are training up, but a man, and 
we can’t divide him.” 

In the forenoon of Friday the interest culminated 
in the masterly address of Booker T. Washington. 
The capacity of the hall was taxed to ts utmost. 

President Nathaniel Butler, D. D., of Colby, from 
the standpoint of the college administrator, and Dr. 
Grace N. Kimball of Vassar, from the standpoint of 
ihe college physician, practically discussed the same 
iopic, “The Tligher Education and American Life.” 
Dr. Butler was optimistic, entertaining, suggestive, 
inspiring, and he sees a guarantee of national and 
municipal integrity and of safe leadership in the 
whole-souled and wholesome character of the gradu- 
ates of our higher institutions of learning. Dr. 
Kimball was highly entertaining and highly sug- 
gestive, though her message was often in the minor 
key. She sees in the education of girls grave and 
serious problems that as yet are not in the incipient 
stages of solution. 

Mayor Quiney was greeted by a large and appre- 
ciative audience. He sees the school as the para- 
mount municipal interest, for in his language the 
character of the future community depends more 
upon the school than upon any other ageney. 

On Saturday morning great interest centred in 
the address of Professor Earl Barnes upon “Chil- 
dren’s Attitude Towards Punishment,” and the con- 
ference which followed. Of all the students of chil- 
dren in this country, Professor Barnes is certainly 
one of the most skillful in projecting faithful lines 
of inquiry and in stimulating teachers to an intelli- 
gent pursuit. 

The other conferences were all well attended. the 


topics were timely, the discussions were illuminating 
and suggestive. Great interest was shown in the 
subject of number teaching at the primary school 
section, and at the elementary school conference. 
Krank H. Hall of Illinois spoke at length at both of 
these meetings. 

Unusual interest was taken in the business meet- 
ings of the association. An unsuccessful effort was 
made to revise the constitution in the interest of 
larger revenuesand a greater significanceto member- 
ship. Should future presidents be.equally fortunate 
with Superintendent Gay in the preparation of an 
excellent programme, coupled with pleasant weather, 
the whole problem of interest in the state associa- 
tion—attendance upon its meetings and significance 
of membership—will be virtually solved. 

Lincoln Owen. 


1S THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN JEOPARDY ? 
-— 

A shriek is never a soothing sound. It is not re- 
freshing from the engine in the middle of a dismal 
night, but it may be necessary at times. A shriek 
is preferable to a crash. But there are two kinds of 
warnings. There is, for instance, the regulation 
call at every crossing, warning careless people and 
stray animals to look about and not get in the way 
of the train. It is for the good of outside man and 
beast. There is another shrill shriek which says 
unmistakably that the experience is entirely out of 
the ordinary, and the train and its freight of human 
lives are in jeopardy. 

Washington Gladden, LL. D., handles the danger 
whistle frequently. For several years the train of 
American progress has rarely come to a crossing 
that he has not sounded the alarm. We cannot say 
how much of the safety and grandeur of our national 
progress have been due to his whistle; with these in 
general we are not interested, but merely with his 
late educational danger call in the New York Inde- 
pendent, under the title “Perils of the Public 
Schools,” in which occur such phrases as these: “a 
critical period—grave dangers—many signs of dete- 
rioration—-tendencies must be promptly checked or 
the foundations will be destroyed—Let poisonous 
or debilitating moral influences get possession of 
our schools and the doom of the nation would not 
he long delaved.” : 

Dr. Gladden is a scholarly and brilliant man and 
means well, but he either never observed the educa- 
tional conditions of others days, or he has forgotten 
much that he must have known. Here is his esti- 
mate of the past: “Up to this hour, publie education 
in this country has been sound and efficient. .. 
In the early days, both in New England and in the 
Central states, the care of the schools was generally 
kept in the hands of competent persons. It was 
not supposed that men of no education were quali- 
fied to supervise the work of education. Men of 
culture and character were ready to undertake, this 
important public service, and the community had 
sense enough to intrust it to them. The excellence 
of our school system is largely due to this fact.” 

This sounds well; all the better because it is a 
weakness of human nature to believe all the good 
things said of the dead and all the bad things of the 
living. It is as true regarding the dead past and 
living present as it is of persons. What are the 
facts? low much of a grain of truth is there in 
this beautiful tribute to the educational managers 
of the past? Tt is true that in those glorious days 
of perfection they did put the parson and the phy- 
sicilan on the harmless board for school visiting, but 
the hiring of the teacher, the buying of wood were 
rarely entrusted to “the hands of competent per- 
sons.” Cases were rare in which a teacher got a job 
if she was not a relative of the prudential commit- 
tee: if not, she had to board with him or with some 
relative of his. The cases were even rarer in which 
this official did not furnish unmarketable wood at 
high market price. The “competent persons” were 
permitted to examine the candidates. What a 
farce! They also reported on each school and its 
teacher. This was a greater faree. Of course there 
were exceptions, The exception then was in the 
Inatter of virtue, now it is in the matter of vice. 

Dr. Gladden well savs: “Nothing in the world is 
perfect, and defects have no doubt existed in our 
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public schools; from the standpoint of pedagogy, 
and from the standpoint of morals they could be 
criticised; but on the whole they have done admir- 
able work.” I would like to add that while nothing 
in the world is perfect, and defects do exist beyond 
doubt, yet relatively the schools of to-day are vastly 
better in all essentials than they have ever been in 
the past. 

Of course large cities magnify vices as well as 
virtues. Here is Dr. Gladden’s picture of the possi- 
hilities of a vicious man: Opportunities of pecula- 
tion are considerable; in the purchase of sites, the 
erection of buildings, the selection of books, and the 
obtaining of supplies, a thrifty member of the board 
is able to turn many a dishonest penny; men may be 
found in many of our cities who live fairly well, as 
members of the school board, with no other visible 
means of support. Great book companies are fight- 
ing for the introduction of their publications, and 
some of them, it is alleged, know how to make 
friends with the mammon of unrighteousness. A 
strong inducement is here for men of questionable 
character to seek places on the board. 

“In some cases it is reported that tribute is levied 
upon the applicants for teacherships; those who have 
become desperate in their desire for occupation, and 
who are not too conscientious, may be successfully 
held up by adroit committeemen.” 

There is nothing in this horrible picture that was 
not more common fifty years ago than now. There 
were fewer people; there was not so much money, 
nor such enterprising dailies and magazines. The 
The girl who paid first-class price for fourth-class 
The man who got a high 
price for unsalable wood was improving the oppor- 
tunity for peculation, and as to the introduction of 
school books, why, the countryman who bought a 
$25 watch for $3 of a “nice” agent had an easy 
conscience, and the agent lad his order for the 


hoard was levied upon. 


hooks. 
Some things are not right; many things are 
g, but there is no evidence that the tendency 
is wrong. The truth is, the tendency has been to 
better teaching, better supervising, better books, 
better methods, to higher-toned men, intellectually 
and morally. I do not think that one teacher in 
5,000 in the North—TI simply do not know about the 
South—secures and retains position by the use of 
inoney with the authorities; nor one in 500 by rela- 
tionship or by promising to board anywhere or to 
go to any particular church, or do anything in the 
interest of anybody, and I think that at least one 
teacher out of five formerly made some concession 
to get a place or hold it, or was a relative of the 


wrong 


employing official. 

There is relatively less direct and indirect cor- 
in regard to the introduction of school 
the choice of school sites, the erection of 
buildings, and the purchase of fuel than there was 
thiriv-five, twenty-five, fifteen, or five years ago. 
| have known school affairs closely enough for all 
observation. ‘There 


ruption 


hooks, 


these years to speak from 
ought not to be the least trace of wrongdoing, but 
there is a liability of suspicion even in the choice of 
church architect, the purchase of 
hymn and Sunday school books. 


ministers who dare 


site, 
fuel, or 
There are some Christian 
make their own choice of grocer, coal dealer, or 


chureh 
chureh 
not 


even physician, who would hesitate to order Sunday 
school books even outside the reeognized publisher. 

These things ought not to be, but human 
nature is human nature still, and publie school 
affairs are getting cleared from its contamination as 
There is no 


so 


fast as any phase of American life. 
more “critical period,” no more “grave dangers,” no 
more “signs of deterioration,” 
that must be promptly checked,” no more “poison- 
ous and debilitating moral influences getting posses- 
sion of the school,” than formerly and the “ doom of 
the nation” will be as long delayed in matters educa- 
This is said with no spirit 


no more “tendencies 


tional as ecclesiastical. spirl 
of reflection upon the church, in which my faith is 
as strong as that of Dr. Gladden. TI think we need 
to whistle a warning for every frolicsome ealf (sales- 
vicious 


man), every nerveless cow (weakling), every 
mule (politician) to get out of the way, but I do not 
think we need to make all the passengers as frantic 


as though a calf, or cow, or a mule was an express 
train coming into us under full headway. We never 
had such good rails, good roadbed, staunch locomo- 
tives, skilled and sober trainmen, nor so few grade 
crossings as now, for which let us be educationally 
grateful. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The assembling of the fifty-sixth congress 1s note- 
worthy in one particular. This is the first time 
since the forty-third congress met in 1873 that both 
houses of congress have been controlled by the same 
political party which was represented in the office 
of president. This unusual condition of an admin- 
istration politically in accord with the senate and 
the house of representatives offers a rare chance 
for constructive legislation. The Republican party 
has now such an opportunity as no party has had for 
nearly a generation, to impress its policy upon the 
country. With the opportunity comes, of course, a 
corresponding accountability. If the country is not 
pleased with what is done or left undone, it will 
hold the Republican party solely responsible. 

* 

The recent death of Vice-President Hobart cast a 
shadow upon the opening scenes in congress. In 
respect to his memory, the senate adjourned on the 
first day, after transacting a little formal business. 
The house elected General Henderson of Iowa 
speaker, according to the prearranged programme, 
all the Republican votes being cast for him, while the 
Democrats voted for Mr. Richardson of Tennessee, 
and the Populists and silver members cast four and 
two votes respectively for candidates of their own. 
The case of Mr. Roberts, the polygamous corgress- 
man-elect from Utah, came at once to the front, 
through a formal objection to his taking the oath, 
made by a Republican member, seconded by a Demo- 
erat, and sustained by the speaker. The next day, 
by a vote of 302 to 30, the house referred his case to 
a special committee, and refused to permit him to be 
sworn in while the investigation was pending. 

* * * 

The three questions which have figured promi- 
nently in this year’s platforms and are likely to con- 
stitute the staple themes of discussion in the next 
presidential campaign—namely, the currency, the 
trusts, and the national policy regarding the new 
possessions—were treated with special fullness in the 
president’s message. As to the currency, the presi- 
dent renewed his recommendation for a reaffirma- 
tion of the gold standard, and for suitable measures 
to stop the operation of the “endless chain” process, 
and to maintain all forms of curreney at a parity 
with gold. The bill of the house Republican caucus 
committee, which was introduced on the first day, 
and will be known henceforth as House Bill No. 1, 
fully meets the president’s recommendations. 

* * 

As to the trusts, the president suggested the de- 
sirability of uniformity in state legislation, to be sup- 
nlemented by such federal laws as may be found to 
be within the power of congress, under constitu- 
tional limitations. It may be said that 
ean do nothing to secure uniformity of state laws, 
and that the president’s suggestion’ regarding 
federal laws is So. indeed, it is; but the 
trouble is inherent in the subject. It would be hard 
for any one to say precisely what congress can or 
should do. in addition to what has been done in the 
existing anti-trust law. to regulate trusts. The 
constitution imposes limits, hevond which congress 
Perhaps 


congress 


vague. 


cannot go, in legislation on this question. 
no adequate remedy can be found, short of a consti- 
tutional amendment extending the powers of con- 
oTess. 
* * 

With reference to the new possessions of the 
United States, the president was explicit. As to 
Cuba.—which is not a possession, but a responsi- 
bilitv.—he declared that the pledge which the 
vovernment gave not to seck sovereignty or control, 
save for the pacification of the island, should be 
kept: but he argued, in substance, that our control 
of the island could not be relinquished until we were 
assured of the stability of government 
the people of the island may seek to set up. Ex- 


whatever 


periments are soon to be made in municipal self- 
government which will give the people an experience 
fitting them for the larger responsibilities. The 
president urged for Hawaii the speedy adoption of 
a permanent form of government; and for Porto 
Rico a temporary civil government, with a governor 
appointed by the president, and a legislative coun- 
cil also appointed by the president, but partly com- 
posed of Porto Ricans. He also urged the abolition 
of customs duties on Porto Rican goods. 
* * 

With reference to the Philippines, the president 
declared that the first duty was the suppression of 
the rebellion and the restoration of order. He 
argued strongly against abandoning the islands, or 
establishing a mere protectorate over them. He ex- 
pressed his purpose to use the powers committed to 
him to uphold American sovereignty in the islands. 
While he refrained from making recommendations 
as to the final form of government for them, he in- 
timated that, when the time for reconstruction 
came, the proper way would be, not to start with a 
central government at Manila, but to build up from 
the bottom, first municipal government, then provin- 
cial and finally a central government. 

* * * 

So little news from South Africa trickles through 
the vigilant censorship of the British authorities 
that it is not easy to’conjecture what may be going 
on behind the veil of concealment. That General 
Methuen’s force was pretty hard hit in the battle of 
Modder river and the two engagements which pre- 
ceded it is clearly shown by the fact that ten days 
after the sanguinary battle found it still at the same 
place, waiting supplies and re-enforeements and pre- 
paring for a further advance. General Gatacre, who 
is operating east of General Methuen’s line of ad- 
vanee, with Queenstown as his base and Stormberg 
Junction his first objective point, has been 
blocked, temporarily at least, by unexpected Boer 
activity, and what seems like a really formidable ris- 
ing of the Cape Dutch. He has made no progress, 
and has been unable to get into connection with Gen- 
eral French, who has been working eastward from 
De Aar and Naauwpoort. 

* * * 


as 


In Natal, the army which is marching to the relief 
of Ladysmith is concentrated near Colenso, Gen- 
eral Buller has joined General Clery, and a great 
battle is thought to be imminent. Thirty thousand 
British troops, more or less, are in this army, and 
they are confronted by the main Boer foree, as- 
sembled along the north bank of the Tugela river, 
entrenched on every commanding ridge and kopje, 
and prepared to make a desperate resistance to the 
British advanee. The great bridge over the Tugela 
at Colenso has been destroyed, and General Clery’s 
force has a difficult bit of work cut out for it. 
Somehow or other, the Boers have got together 
armies to oppose the British advance on all three 
lines of approach; and yet have left enough men to 
continue the investment of Ladysmith, Mafeking, 
and Kimberley “Reliable Kaffirs,” who correspond 
to the “intelligent contrahands” of our own civil 
war, continue to bring the British commanders 
cheering news of heavy Boer losses and of Boer dis- 
affections, vet the Boer forces seem to grow rather 
than diminish. 

* * * 

While the British forees in South Africa are hav- 
ing such trving experiences, the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces in the Soudan are reported to have inflicted 
another and probably crushing defeat upon the Der- 
vishes who fled after the battle of Omdurman. The 
Khalifa, who sueceeded the Mahdi as the Dervish 
leader, was killed in this engagement, and with him 
nearly all of his emirs, with the exception of the re- 
doubtable Osman Digna, who escaped, and may be 
counted on to fight another day, if he can get a fol- 
lowing. This, at least, is a victory which counts for 
the of civilization. With the Atbara 
hridged by the giant spans constructed in Philadel- 
phia and put in place by American workmen: with 
the railwav from Cairo to Khartoum nearly if not 
quite open; and with the Dervishes crushed, daylight 
seems to be breaking at last over the regions for 
which Gordon gave his life, 


progress 
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the tenure of office bill in Massachusetts legislature and 
every other measure that he thought of for the advan- 
tage of the teachers. The evening school was his chief 
concern. 

PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D., born in North Ber- 
wick, Me., October 21, 1823, died in Williamstown, 
Mass., February 23, 1883; graduated from Williams in 
‘48: principal Great Falls (N. H.) high school, ’50; 
professor in Williams, °53-’58; Bowdoin, ’58-’66; presi- 
dent Massachusetts State College, °66-’69; president 
University of Wisconsin, ‘69-'72; president of Wil- 

'72-’81: Massachusetts state senator, 64; occu- 


liams, 
pied many public positions of honor and trust. 


AARON L. CHAPIN, LL.D., first president Beloit Col- 
lege, 1849-'86, born in Hartford February 4, 1817, died 
in Beloit, Wis., in 1892; graduated from Yale in ’37; 
occupied many important educational positions. 

CHATFIELD, born in Seymour, Conn., 

gradu- 

School 


CHARLES C. 
April, 1841, died in New Haven August 22, 1876; 
ated from Yale in ’66; published Connecticut 
Journal and College Courant, and was the first pub- 
lisher of the New England Journal of Education. 


CHARLES GOODWIN CLARK, born in Guilford, Conn., 
April 27, 1826, died March 8, 1889; graduated from Con- 
necticut normal school; taught in New Jersey, New 
Haven, Schenectady (superintendent), Bigelow school, 
Boston (principal), °61-’64; Lincoln school, Boston, 
'64-’73; Gaston school, Boston, ’73-’78. He was one of 

the remarkable men in the Boston corps of teachers. 


MRS. SARAH V. B. COOPER, born in Cazenovia, N. 
Y., December 12, 1836, died in San Francisco in 1896; 
founder and president of Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Association; won a national reputation from her ser- 
vice to the cause of education. 

SETH DAVIS, famous Newton teacher, born in Ashby, 
Mass., September 3, 1787, died in Newton June 25, 1888; 
taught in various places, but his chief professional ex- 
perience was in Newton. When he was 100 years old 
he dined with the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, 
and was made an honorary member. More than 1,000 
persons attended his funeral. 

N. H. R. DAWSON, U. S. commissioner of education, 
’84-"88, died in Atlanta, Ga., February 1, 1895. He was 
highly esteemed, personally and officially. To him 
was due the projection of a system of state and special 
educational historical monographs issued by the 
United States bureau of education. , 

1. W. DAY, born in Richland county, O., November 24, 
1839, died in Canton, O., March 12, 1899; taught until 
able to enter Hillsdale College, but went to the war 
before graduation. His military record was one to be 

On December 17, 1863, he was honorably 
discharged. Shortly after this he was principal of 
Galion (O.) high school; in 68 principal Heights 
school, Cleveland; supervisor grammar schools, Cleve- 
land, till ’82; assistant superintendent, Cleveland, 
superintendent Cleveland, ‘86-'92; superintend- 
ent Canton, O., '95-’99. 

WILLIAMS R. DIMMOCK, born in Boston in 1831, died 
in Quincey, Mass., March 29, 1878; principal Adams 
Academy, Quincy; professor Williams for six years; 
associate editor Atlantic Monthly. 

LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., principal Boston normal 
school, ’72-99, born in Concord, Me., July 22, 1828, died 
in Boston October 30, 1899; graduated from Colby Uni- 
versity in ’55, taught in New Castle and Bath, Me.; one 
of the most eminent of Boston teachers. 

HENRY T. DURANT, born in Hanover, N. H., Febru- 
ary 20, 1822, died in Wellesley, Mass., October 3, 1881. 
His original name was Henry Welles Smith. Graduate 
of Harvard, '41: studied law with General B. F. Butter; 


proud of. 


changed name at the time he won fame in connection 
with Choate and others; founded Wellesley College, 
giving $1,600,000 $50,000 a from 

SAMUEL ELIOT, LL.D., born in Boston, Mass., Decem- 
ber 22, 1821, died in Beverly, Mass., September 15, 1898; 
graduated from Harvard in °39; professor in Trinity, 
Hartford, ‘56-60; president Trinity, ’60-'64; professor 
Harvard, ‘70-'72; principal girls’ high school, Boston, 
‘72-76; superintendent Boston, ’78-’80. 


outright and year 


JACOB ESTERBROOK, LL.D., born in Bath, N. H., 
July 8, 1820, died September 30, 1895; principal Michi- 
gan normal school, '71-’80; president Olivet College, 


*S0-"90. 


KF. R. FEITSHAUS, born in Pennsylvania in 1846, died 
in Denver Angust 24, 1886: president St. Paul’s College 
old \llinois State University 
school, Springfield, °73 
field, 


‘70-72; principal high 
$1; superintendent Spring- 
"SH. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

BECKY SHARP EDITION OF THACKERAY’S 
VANITY FAIR. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Mrs. Fiske’s production of “Vanity Fair” in the play 
entitled “Becky Sharp” has occasioned a new edition of 
this splendid novel. Its raison d’etre is a new series of 
illustrations of scenes and characters in the play as given 
by Mrs. Fiske. The cast of characters at its production 
in New York September 12, 1899, is also a feature of the 
volume. The forty-eight pictures will interest those who 
have seen the play, and others who hold that as a future 
pleasure will get a slight foretaste here. The portraits 
of individual characters strike one as exceedingly good 
and worthy of preservation, and some of the scenes are 
satisfactory; others have too much the effect of stage 
and actors to be wholly pleasing as book illustrations. 


AN UNKNOWN PATRIOT. By Frank S. Child. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

A Story of the Revolution, in which fact and fiction 
are so closely interwoven as to leave one perplexed to 
tell where the one ends and the other begins. The 
writer engages the interest of the reader from the begin- 
ning, and holds it throughout the entire story. The tale 
is patriotic in tone, inspiring, and interesting. It is well 
calculated to leave behind it a strong flavor of loyalty, 
not unmixed with a pure sentiment. The illustrations 
are finely done, adding a’ decided value to the book. 
LAKE ERIE. By James Otis. 

W. A. Wilde Company. Price, 


WITH PERRY ON 
Boston and Chicago: 
$1.50. 

The title of this latest of Mr. Otis’ historical tales car- 
ries with it the general idea of the story. The account 
of Perry's efforts to establish an American navy on the 
Great lakes in the War of 1812, and the successive steps 
that led to his unending fame, is given here with that 
peculiarly charming manner that makes this writer the 
centre of admiration of hundreds of youthful readers. 
Historic facts are closely adhered to, and his style is at- 
tractive and earnest. The story includes that period be- 
tween March and October, 1813, and ends with Perry’s 
famous message, ‘‘We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours.” 

INVENTOR. By Edward S. 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 


DORSEY, THE YOUNG 
Ellis, A. M. New York: 
297 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“Dorsey, the Young Inventor,” is a bright, ingenious, 

country boy, who amuses himself with contriving labor- 
saving devices. He is a manly, earnest boy, fond of fun, 
and eager to enjoy life—a character that other boys will 
like. Among other adventures, he gets the better of two 
clever confidence men in New York, and outwits the man 
who stole his invention. The book is full of information 
about modes of invention, the history of patents, brick- 
making, and other matters, so that the boy who reads 
gets profit with his enjoyment. 


PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING. A Text-book for 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. By S. H. Clark and 
I’. M. Blanchard. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
301 pp. Price, $1.00. 

“Practical Public Speaking” is a collection of nearly 
fifty speeches of various forms and nature, which afford 
ample practice in public speaking. These are very ably 
arranged by the editors, so that in the study of each 
speech the attention is directed to some particular 
quality in which it excels, and which serves to train the 
young orator. It is far more than a book of declama- 
tions, for the editors, without giving detailed instruction 
in voice culture and gesture, discuss the essential ele- 
ments that go to make effective speaking. They aim to 
give “the largest amount of practical training with the 


minimum of theory.” The principle is a sound one, and, 
in the hands of a sympathetic teacher, this book shou)! 
accomplish a good work. Even taken by itself, the word: 
of the authors are so helpful that the student cannot fa} 


to profit by its use. The culture that comes from con- 
tact with the thought of the great statesmen and orato) 
of Great Britain and America is an important and valu 
able feature of this study. The selections cover a vas 
range of subject and style, and each in its way is mas. 
terly. Where public speaking or debating is taught, in, 
college or secondary school, this book deserves attention 
and adoption. 

LADY LOUISA STUART. Selections from Her Manu- 
scripts. Edited by Hon. James Home. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. 310 pp. Price, $2.00. 
Lady Louisa Stuart, who lived from 1757 to 1851, was 

the youngest daughter of John, Earl of Bute, prime min- 
ister at the beginning of the reign of George III. Writ- 
ing was a favorite pastime with her, but, as in those days 
it was considered a loss of caste for a woman in good 
society to write for publication, she would never consent 
to appear in print. Now for the first time her manu- 
scripts come to the publisher’s hands, and an interesting 
revelation they are. Two tales in verse are given in the 
appendix, but they have little interest or value. The 
hitherto unpublished correspondence with Sir Walter 
Scott is so charming, graceful, and natural that, as we 
read, we can almost fancy ourselves contemporaries. 
The bulk of the book isa memoir of John, Duke of 
Argyll, and his family as she knew their history from 
her mother and from her own experiences. It is a frank, 
gossipy-spirited story, told with wit and some clever- 
ness. It reads like a novel of society and court life. 
where move the picturesque figures of the eighteenth 
century. It is certainly a most diverting piece of lit- 
erature of a nature that seldom comes to light., 

UNCROWNING A KING. By Edward S. Ellis. Phila- 
delphia: Penn Publishing Company. Price, $1.25. 

A fine story for boys and girls, the scenes of which are 
laid at the time of King Philip in 1675. The book is of 
an instructive nature, as well as very interesting. The 
hero passed through a series of adventures exciting 
enough to satisfv the most exacting boy. The tone of the 


book is excellent, and the story is told in a natural, 
charming manner. The illustrations are appropriate and 
good. 


THE GOLDEN TALISMAN. | By H. Phelps Whitmarsh. 
Illustrated by H. Burgess. Boston: W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. 300 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

H. Phelps Whitmarsh, in this, his latest book, proves 
himself a young people’s writer par excellence. Not only 
is it healthy in tone and unflagging fn interest, but the 
story carries with it a fund of uncommon and valuable 
information relating to the various plants, woods, and 
animals which furnish the world with perfume. The 
whole is a happy commingling of imagination and reality, 
Orient and Occident, entertainment and instruction. 
JESS, BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. By Jenkin 

Lloyd Jones. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

312 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The question as to whether ‘Jess’ is to be character- 
ized as a book of sermons or of graceful summer stories 
indicates the. unusual nature of the book. Jess was a 
lovable horse that took her master over many hundred 
miles among the beautiful hills and valleys of south- 
western Wisconsin. They found many lessons and con- 
stant inspiration in brooks, birds, and all that lives by 
the wayside. Those who have read their best sermons 
in Naure, who see more than passing beauty in hills, 
fields, and birds, will find here a kindred spirit and a 
fresh, hopeful, restful religion. 

“Earth’s Fullness,” “The Religion of the Bird’s Nest,” 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN. 


By Cuarves F, DoLeE. This new book renders to Americ7n institu- 
tions a greater service than can be measured. It is aglow witha 
fine strong love of country and of the things for which the country 
should stand. Itis an ideal book on civie rights and duties for 
grammar grades. Cloth. 220 pages. Beautifully illustrated. 45 


"ents. 
is OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS. 


A book upon bird’, for lower grammar grades. By ELIZABETH and 
JOSEPH GRINNELL. Boards. [llustrated. 142 pages. 35 cents 


DOCAS, THE INDIAN BOY OF SANTA CLARA. 


A charming book for second reader pupils. By GENEVRA SISson 
SNEDDEN, Cloth 160 pages. Lllustrated. 35 cents. 


AMERICAN INDIANS. 


An interesting and authoritative book for grammar grades. By 
FREPSRICK STARR, Professor of Anthronology in the University 
of Chicago, Cloth, 2% pages. L[llustrated. 45 cents. 


STORIES OF LONG AGO. 
By Grace H. Kurrer. * Forty Greek myths retold for intermediate 
grades and illustrated by reproductions of masterpieces of art. 
35 cents 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


By J.N. Buus. Transiated from the Norwegian by M. R. Barnard. 
For grammar grades. Bo irds. Illustrated. 154 pages. 30 cents 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. 


By FLORENCE BAss. The ideal book for beginners. I[t offers natural 
methods, sensible vocabulary, vertical script, and colored illustra- 
tions. with an unusually large amount of attractive reading. 


Beards. 120 pages, 25 cents. 


ORGANIC EDUCATION, 

Vol. XXXV.in Heath's Pedagogical Library. A manual for teachers 
in primary and grammar grades. By HARRIET M.Scort, Prineipal 
of the Normal Training School, Detroit, Mich. Cloth. 352 pages. 
Price, $1.25 


Boards 178 pages. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


SILAS MARNER. 
In Heath's English Classie Series. fdited 
CHOPE, Cloth. Nine full-page illostrations. 
tion price, 40 cents. 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
In Heath’s English Edited by Joun G. 
Cloth, Tllustrated Introduction price, 50 cents. 
GLIMPSES OF NATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


By | A. GRIEL, Department, State Normal 
School, California, Pa. 106 pages. Itlustrated in colors. 


30 cents. 
CONSCIOUS MOTHERHOOD. 
_in Heath’s Pedagogical Library. By Emua MARW 
pages. Retail price, $2.00. 
NEW HIGHER ALGEBRA 


By Wensrer Hilf leather, 


$1.32. 


GEORGE A. WAt- 
Introduc- 


by 
298 pages. 


Classic Series, 
659 pages, 


Training 
Boa ds. 


Val. 
Cloth. 


596 pages. Intro lustion price, 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY. 


| Plane and Solid. By Wensrer Weis. Half leather. Price, $1.25 


GYMNASTIC STORIES AND GAMES. 


By ReBece A Sto YEROAD, Director of Physical Training in the Public 
Schools of Washington, D. ©. For primary schools. Cloth. &* 
pages. 12 full-page illustrations. 75 cents. ~ 


OBSERVATION BLANKS IN MINERALOGY. 
NEW SHORT COURSE IN DRAWING. 


oo drawing for primary and grammar grades By LANGDON 
PHOMPSON, author of Thompson's Educational and Industrial 
System of Drawing ” 


Books I.—1V. 
Books V.—VIII 


7 1-4x 91-4 inches 
12 inches. 


Ver dozen, $1.20. 
Per dozen, $1.75 


Correspondence regarding terms for introduction and exchange is cordially invited. 


D. ©. HEATH & Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals. 


Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools. 
$1.00, net. 


12mo. $125, net. 


By Tuomas Hucues, S.J. 12mo0. $1.00. 


Mass. 12mo. $1.00, net. Jn Press. 


LOBO RAG AND VIXEN 


THE EUGENE FIELD BOOK 

Edited by Mary E Burr and Mary B. Case. 
FANCIFUL TALES 

By Frank R. Stockton. 135 pp. Illustrated. 
ODYSSEUS, THE HERO OF ITHACA 

By Mary E. Burr. 120 pp. _ Illustrated. 
THE HOOSIER SCHOOL BOY 


By Epwarp Ecéieston. 126 pp. Illustrated. 


NEW YOFK. 
153 157 Fifth Avenue. 


By Tuomas Davipsox, M.A., LL.D. 12mo. $1.00, net. | 


By Professor ANpkew F. West, Ph.D., of the University of Princeton, 12mo. 


Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesuits. 


Sturm and the Development of Secondary Education, 
By James E, Russert, Ph.D., Dean of Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 12mo. $1.00, net. In Preparation. 12mo. $1.00. net 


Comenius and the Beginnings of Educational Reform. 
By Professor W. S. Monror, Massachusetts State Normal School, Westfield, 


By Ervest Seton Tuomeson. 147 pp. Beautifully illustrated by the author. 


134 pp. Illustrated. 


NEw 


net. In Press. 


Abelard and the Origin and Early History of the Universities. | Froebel and Education through Self Activity. 
By Jutes Gasrret Compayré, Rector of the University of Lyons, France. 


of Cambridge. 12mo. 


$1.00, net. 


SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING 


In Uniform Binding. Each 12mo, net, GO cents. 


THE CABLE STORY BOOK 
Edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L. Caste from the writings of G. 
Illustrated. 
TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS 
By Etiiot 283 pp. Illustrated. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Henrierra Curistian Wricutr. First Book, 1660-1860, 249 pp. ; Second 
Book, 1860-1896, 277 pp. 
POEMS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM 
Chosen by Branper Marnews. 285 pp. 


W. Cable. 176 pp. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. ,, 


RY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 


ersity of Strassburg. Authorized translation from the second 
Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts College. 8vo. $2.50, net. 


e as a text-book for the classroom, and at the 


Edited by Murray Burt.er. 


Rousseau and Education According to Nature. 
By Tuomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 


Pestalozzi and the Modern Elementary School. 
By M. A. Pintocne, Professor in Lycce Charlemagne, Paris. 12mo. $1.00, 


By H. Courrnorpe Bowen, M.A., Late Lecturer on Education in the University 
$1.00, net. 


Herbart and the Herbartians. 
By Cuartes De Garmo, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12mo. 


Thomas and [Matthew Arnold and Their Influence on English Education. 
By Sir Jostan Firen, LL.D., Late Inspector of Training Colleges in England. 


Horace [lann and Public Education in the United States. 
By B. A. Hinsparr, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of the Art and Science of Teach- 
ing in the University of Michigan. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


By Dr. W. WrinveuBanp, Professor of Philosophy in the Univ 
German edition by Herbert Ernest Cushman, Ph.D 
Che most important contribution of the year to English philosophical literature, 


The increasing demand for a work on ancient philosophy that will serv 
same time will be complete in its details, will be met by this hand-book. 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS 


A Compfehensive, Interesting, Scholarly History of Education. 


Books 


CHICAGO. 


and “‘A Dinner of Herbs” are a few of the suggestive 
titles to these sermon stories. Perplexities and doubts 
vanish as one reads these sympathetic vacation memo- 
ries, that breathe outdoor life and peace, with nothing 
of doctrine and theology. . 


THE INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Charles W. 
Deane, Ph.D., and Mary R. Davis. New York: Potter 
& Putnam Company. Clcth. 316 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
This is cne of the largest and lowest priced geographies 

made, and its size (7x11) makes it handy without sacri- 
ficing other essential features. It is just twice as long 
as ordinary text-books are wide, and as wide as thoze are 
long, so that a compact bundle is inevitable, which is no 
slight attraction in these days of home study. - The price 
is surprisingly low. It must not be understood that these 
mechanical features are its chief claim to professional 
attention, for in many respects these authors, the skillful 
superintendent and the expert training school teacher, 
have introduced many of the ideals of the day in choice 
of subjects, in the presentation of facts, and in the sug- 
gestion of methods. Its inductive features are well con- 
ceived and wisely carried out. The authors have the 
courage of their convictions. They are both eminently 
practical, and never forget the needs of the child or the 
desires of the teachers. 


THE SOWERS. By Henry S. Merriman. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Merriman has written several intensely interest- 
ing books, each having a bearing upon leading social 
questions. In “The Sowers” he gives a minute study of 
the condition of Russian life, more especially of the 
peasantry of that country. The novel is descriptive, 
dramatic, and realistic. It deals in conspiracy, love, and 
intrigue, each being woven into a most delightful story 
by a clever, masterly hand. One reads the book with 
delight and sympathy, yet never losing sight of the fact 
that underneath the charm of the novel lies an instruc- 
tive lesson in the political aspect of that vast European- 
Asiatic empire. 


THE BOOK OF KNIGHT AND BARBARA. By David 
Starr Jordan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 265 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

A book of children’s 
Leland Stanford University in itself arouses interest, and 
when we learn the history of these stories we are still 
more eager to examine them. They were told originally 
to the author’s children, Knight and Barbara, and later 
to many other little folks for their amusement. A 
stenographer took them down, and then the stories were 
distributed to hundreds of children in California for 
comment and illustration. Many of their suggestions 


stories by President Jordan of 


have been embodied in the stories, and their pictures are 


reprcduced in great number in “The Book of Knight and 
Barbara.”’ Children will take keen delight in these gro- 
tesque, fanciful drawings, and doubtless will forthwith 
resort to pencil and paper to emulate the California art- 
ists. Quaint and funny are the stories, too, told in sim- 
ple, unambitious child language. Some are travesties on 
classic fables, seme are stories of monkeys, seals, and 
animals in various disguises, and many others are purely 
original, fantastic, and unreal. The book will prove 
hardly less interesting to older people than to children, 
though in a different way, as a novel illustration of the 
working of the child’s imagination and mind. 


THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. Collected and Edited 
by George Lawrence Gomme. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 392 pp. 

An excellent book for young people in the Christmas 
season is ‘‘The Prince’s Story Book;” being a collection 
of twenty-seven historical stories illustrating the reigns 
of English monarchs from the conquest to Victoria. They 
are taken bodily from novels, and incidentally represent 
the style cf many writers, usually of high literary merit. 
Scott is called on for seven stories; and Thackeray, Frois- 
sart, Lord Lytton, and Fenimore Cooper are among the 
contributers. The stories have both a romantic and an 
historical interest, and are profitable as well as enjoyable 
reading. 


NANCY HANKS. By Caroline Hanks Hitchcock. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 105 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

“Nancy Hanks” somehow suggests at first the famous 
horse. which is rather unfair to Abraham Lincoln's 
mother, of whomthis book is a modest, but most import- 
ant. record. The value of the book rests on the recent 
discovery of the marriage bond of Thomas Lincoln and 
Nancy Hanks and the record of her parentage. These docu- 
ments set at naught all the false, ill-natured tales that 
were current at the time of Abraham Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion. and have since been given undue place in biogra- 
phies. Mrs. Caroline Hanks Hitchcock of Cambridge, in 
her genealogical researches, came across several interest- 
ing items and reminiscences of Nancy Hanks Lincoln and 
of the childhood of her famous son, and this resultant 
sketch is well worth reading. The important documents 
are reproduced in fac-simile, and views of the Lincoln 
farm illustrate the volume. 


Twenty-five drawings by Thure de Thulstrup are bound 
together in a volume of “Outdoor Pictures.” It includes 
spirited pictures of golf, polo, skating, football, and every 
cutdoor sport one can think of. Half of them are printed 
in colors brilliant and striking, but the execution is not 
always such as to make us proud that they bear the label 
“Printed in America.”” [New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Nancy and the record of her parentage. These (locu- 


THE AMEPICAN BOOK COMPANY PUR. 
CHASES THE HARPER TEXTS. 

For the past few years the American Book Company 
has been pursuing the policy of constantly enriching its 
list of publications in the direction of high school and 
college work. It has made connections with important 
authors, and has been developing its plans constantly to 
meet every demand for secondary and higher education. 

When, therefore, Harper & Brothers, in their recent re- 
organization found it expedient to part with their high 
school and college text-books, the American Book Com- 
pany saw an excellent opportunity to make a long stride 
in the direction in which their plans had been trending 
for seme years, and, accordingly, purchased the entire 
list. 

The books thus secured from Harper & Brothers num- 
ber about 400 titles. They include important works in 
literature, history, mathematics, natural science, and an- 
cient and modern languages. A large number of these 
are well known to scholars and specialists throughout the 
country, and have been in publication for some years. 
These are works of standard excellence, which are prac- 
tically without competition in this country. There is 
also the very widely-used and approved Rolfe’s Shakes- 
peare in forty volumes, annotated for school use and 
special study, and other English classics similarly edited. 
Then there are some twenty Latin, Greek, and classical 
dictionaries, which are monuments of critical study, and 
are unrivaled in their respective fields. The Student’s 
History Series, containing some thirty volumes, is well 
known in higher schools and to special students of his- 
tory. 

Among the recent works brought out by Harper & 
Brothers, which have had immediate indorsement of the 
best scholars, and have enjoyed wide use among the best 
secondary schools of the country, are Hill’s Rhetorics, 
Phillips & Fisher’s Geometries, Ames’ Physics, Buehler’s 
Exercises in English, and there are other still, newer 
books which promise equally well. ‘ 

An important consideration to the American Book Com- 
pany in this purchase, as furthering their general policy 
in this line of publication, was the acquisition of a large 
number of books soon to be published, written by many 
of the best known men in leading colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Doubtless the change will be welcomed by the public 
since it will be a distinct advantage to schools and col- 
leges to have these books furnished by a_ thoroughly 
equipped text-book house, devoting its energies solely to 
the business of educational publication, and closely in 
touch, through its numerous depositories and agents, 
with the institutions of learning throughout the country, 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 


tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 20-25: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 

December 22-23: Ohio Academy of Sci- 
ence, Cleveland. 

December 26-29: Arizona State Teachers’ 
Association, Tucson. 

December 26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association at Springfield. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association at Topeka. 

December 26-28: Territorial Teachers’ 
Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Educa- 
tional Association, Lincoln; Charles 
Fordyce, University place, Neb. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln; Minnie Hor- 
ner, secretary. 

December 26-28: Minnesota Educational 
Society, at St. Paul. 

December 26-30: Florida State Teachers’ 
Association, Tallahassee. 

December 27-28: State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Allentown, Pa. 

December 27-29: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety at Bangor. 

December 27-29: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association at Grand Forks. 

December 27-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association at Jefferson City. 

December 27-29: New York School Com- 
missioners’ and Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse. 

December 27-30: State School Board As- 
sociation, Jefferson City, Mo.; S. Mosley, 
secretary. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 

December 27-30: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association at Memphis, Tenn. 

December 27-29: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 27-29: Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association, Columbus. 

December 27: New Jersey State Teacher’s 
Association, Jersey City, L. C, Wooley 
secretary. 

December 27-28: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville. 

December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association at Helena. 

December 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociatfon, Des Moines. 

December 27-29: Utah Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Ogden. 

December 27-29: New York State Council 
Grammar School Principals, Syracuse. 
December 28-29: New York 

Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
December 28-36: New Mexico Educational 
Association, Santa Fe. 
Holiday week—Conference of New York 


State Associated Academic Principals at 
Syracuse, 


State 


Science 


December 26-29: Colorado State Teachers 
Association at Denver. 

February 28-March 1: N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Chicago. 

April 1, 1900: North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. The debaters of Phillips 
Exeter Academy defeated the Harvard 
sophomores December 8 in debate on the 
same question that Harvard will defend 
in. the Princeton debate, namely: ‘“‘Re- 
solved, that the claims of England in her 
controversy with the South African Re- 
public are justifiable.’’ Exeter had the 
negative side. Her disputants were R. 
R. Alexander, L. Grilk, and J. F. Dorr. 
Those for Harvard were J. M. Cates, P. E. 
Fitzpatrick, and W. L. Lough. The 
judges were President Charles S. Murk- 
land of New Hampshire college, General 
William P. Chadwick, an ex-Exeter 
trustee, and Professor H. D. Winters of 
Harvard. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The High Schoclmasters’ 
Club of Massachusetts met December 2, 
about seventy-five members being pres- 
ent. The after-dinner topic was “Some 
Questions of High School Administra- 
tion.” Principal F. W. Atkinson of 
Springfield made the chief address, on 
“How can the public high school reach 
the individual?” Professor C. H. Thur- 
ber, Chicago University, Professor B. W. 
Jacobs, Brown University, Principal W. 
F. Bradbury, Latin school, Cambridge, 
and Principal C. F. Harper, Quincy, each 
addressed the meeting. —— Augustus Lowell 
has given the Institute of Technology the sum 
of $50 000, to be used as the nucleus of a 
fund, the income of which shall be used 
for the benefit of the teaching staff of the 
institute in case of illness, death, or retire- 
ment, subject to such regulations as the 
government may from time to time see fit 
to adopt.——The department of music of 
the New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers held its December meet- 
ing at the rooms of the Boston school com- 
mittee, Mason street, on Saturday, De- 
eember 9. The advisory committee 
planned a very interesting and instructive 
series of conferences. The Round Table 
discussed “Music as a Factor in the 
Awakening and Strengthening of the 
Child’s Perceptive Powers.’’——A regular 
meeting of the manual training comm 'ttee 
of the New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers was held at the rooms of 
the school committee on Wednesday, De- 
cember 18. Subject: ‘Manual ‘raining 
and Science,” by Miss Dora Williams, fol- 
lowed by discussion 

WORCESTER. The school committee 
has adopted estimates for school mainte- 
nance for next year aggregating $575,000. 
The principal items are: Salaries, $387,- 
000; text-books and apparatus, $38,000: 
care of schoolhouses, $79,500; new furni- 
ture and repairs, $38,000; evening schools, 
$18,400; manual training, $4,400; truant 
school, $1,200. 

HOLYOKE. The 


school committee 


have asked appropriation for two new 
buildings. 

BROOKFIELD. Miss Elizabeth 
Howard has been elected as the new 


drawing teacher. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM. An epidem‘c 
of measles will extend the Thanksgiving 
recess at the normal school. 

GREENFIELD. Superintendent Dan- 
forth has innovated an admirable course 
in local history in the schools. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Theschedule for Yale's 
annual debating contests has been an- 
nounced. The annual debate with Har- 
vard will be held in New Haven March 5. 
The Yale-Princeton debate will take place 
at Princeton on May 12. In the Yale- 
Harvard debate Yale will select thé sub- 


CROSBY'S COLD and CATARRH CURE, 
The best remedy known for cold in the 

head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not 

contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of 

any description. By mail, 50 cents. 

Beware of Substitutes. 


A Brain Preservative. 


Body building, 
as they understood 
it in Greece and 
Romie, seems a 
lost art. Young 
men flat chested, 
flabby muscled, 
slouch along the 
streets, with scarcely 
one physical attrib- 
ute of manhood. 
And yet these young 
men would like to 
be well muscled, sup- 

le, erect and hardy. 

ut they don’t know 
how to go about it. 
They try dumb bells, 
rowing and boxing, 
but only in a half 
hearted way. ‘These 
sports should be play 
to them but are real- 
ly work. The main 
factor in this condi- 
tion is an ill nour- 
ished body. The 
stomach is not work- 
ing properly. The 
digestive and nutritive organs are not in 
active health. ‘The result is that the nu- 
trition for the body is not distributed in 
proper proportions to make blood, bone 
and muscle. 

Weak young men who take a course of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
will find a marked change in their phys- 
ical strength and energy. ‘The body will 
be built up so that gymnastics will mot 
tax and tire them, but be the natural 
exercise enjoyed by muscles which are 
nourished into firm health. 

In a letter received from A. D. Weller, Esq., 
of Pensacola, Escambia Co., Fla. (Box £44), he 
states: ‘I have, since receiving your diagnosis 
of my case as stomach trouble and liver com- 
plaint, taken eight bottles of the ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery’ and must say that I am trans- 
formed from a walking shadow (as my friends 
called me) to perfect health. I value your rem- 
edies very highly and take pleasure 1n_recom- 
mending them to any and all who suffer as I 
did. Four months agoI did not think to be in 
shape to assist our ‘Uncle Samuel’ in case of 
hostilities, but thanks to you, I am now ready 
for the ‘Dons.’”” 


Dr, Pierce’s Pellets cure biliousness, 


ject, Harvard the side. Yale will choose 
the side in the Princeton debate on a sub- 
ject selected by Princeton. 

HARTFORD. Principal Willis 
Twitchell of the Arsenal school spoke be- 
fore the Motherhood Club at the Y. M. C. 
A. December 4 on “The Old and New 
Methods of Teaching Mathematics.”’ 

MIDDLETOWN. The joint committee 
to consider the question of co-education 
at Wesleyan, which was authorized by 
the trustees at their meeting in March, is 
now completed by the appointment of 
the representatives of the alumni. The 
committee now is constituted as follows: 
For the trustees, John E. Andrus, Cyrus 
D. Foss, Joseph E. King, Stephen Henry 
Olin; for the faculty, President B. P. 
Raymond, J. M. Van Vleck, C. T. Win- 
chester; for the alumni, Herbert Welch 
’87, Seward V. Coffin, ’89. At the last 
meeting of the committee, held in New 
York, Bishop Cyrus D. Foss was ap- 
pointed chairman and the Rev. Herbert 
Welch secretary. After some general dis- 
cussion, a sub-committee was appointed 
to consider the question of the higher 
education of woman with special refer- 
ence to the conditions at Wesleyan, and to 
report at a meeting of the full committee 
to be called not later than December 15, 
1899. The members of this sub-committee 
are President B. P. Raymond, J. M. Van 
Vieck, S. H. Olin, and Herbert Welch.—— 
During the vacation, President Raymond 
addressed the ministerial association of 
Wyoming conference at Wilkesbarre, on 
“The Twentieth Century Movement.’’—— 
The college library has received $872.37 
from subscriptions to the alumni library 
endowment.——-Mrs. Jane D. Boardman 
of Middletown has given $100 to the col- 
lege museum.——A new course in Eng- 
lish etymology and old English dialects is 


A Complete Restorative 
of the Bodily Functions. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
vy. and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 
/ exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger 
_ This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 
tive power to the blood, restore vitality.to the system, and 
give endur nce for mental labor without exhaustion. 
_VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
-——a? from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 
wheat, formulated by Prof 
contains no narcotic or injurious drug. 


Prepared 
only by 
If not found at druggists, sent hy mail, 81.00. 


Percy more than 30 years ago. It 
Descriptive pamphlet free, 


56 W. 25th Street, 


New York City. 


given this year for the first time. It is 
open to none but the most advanced stu- 
dents in English. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. State Superintendent C. R. 
Skinner has issued the following docu- 
ment to the schools of the state: ‘‘Decem- 
ber 14 will be the centennial anniversary 
of the death of George Washington. I 
recommend a suitablé observance of the 
day by brief and simple exercises in all 
the public schools of the state, commemo- 
rative of this important incident in our 
nation’s history, thus bringing to the at- 
tention of our youth the great services 
which Washington rendered to our com- 
mon country. It is hoped that the press 
will aid in bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of educational authorities 
throughout the state.” 

NEW YORK. The Schoolmasters’ As- 
sociation of New York and vicinity held 
its ninety-fourth regular monthly meeting 
on Saturday, December 9. Professor John 
L. Stewart of Lehigh University read a 
paper on “History in the Secondary 
School.” The discussion of this paper 
was opened by Superintendent William E. 
Chancellor of Bloomfield, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. The following were 
elected officers of the Association of Col- 


leges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland: President, 
Dr. J. G. White, New York; secretary, 


Dr. Merrick Whitcomb, University of 
Pennsylvania; treasurer, John B. Kieffer, 
Lancaster. Dean L. B. R. Briggs of Har- 
vard University read a paper on ‘“Transi- 
tion from School to College.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CLEARFIELD. The thirty-sixth an- 
nual session of the Clearfield county 
Teachers’ Institute will be held December 
18 to 22. A very attractive programme 
has been prepared, and is sure to gather 
a' large attendance. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. The thirty-third meet- 
ing of the Michigan schoolmasters’ club 
was held Friday and Saturday, December 
1 and 2. The programme was of a some- 
what wider scope than is usual, inasmuch 
as it embraced the entire subject of re- 
quirements for admission to the univer- 
sity. The basis of the discussion is the 
report of the committee on college en- 
trance requirements made last July to the 
National Educational Association. The 
report as a whole was discussed by Dr. 
Hinsdale. The special reports were dis- 
cussed in several cases by men who were 
members of the respective committees. 
Dr. Wenley gave an address before the 
club on Friday evening on ‘The Educa- 
tional Problem of Scotland.” The officers 
of the club for 1899-1900 are: President, 
Professor W. H. Scherzer, Ypsilanti; vice- 
president, Superintendent E. L. Austin, 
Owosso; secretary, Principal J. H. Harris, 
Bay City; treasurer, Principal R. S. Gar- 
wood, Marshall; executive committee, 
Professor A. C. McLaughlin, Ann Arbor, 
Principal FE. O. Marsh, Jackson; editor, 
Professor F. N. Scott, Ann Arbor. 


KANSAS. 


The Northeastern Kan- 
sas Teachers’ Association convened at 
Lawrence November 30. The president, 
Superintendent C.°V. Norman of Troy, 
opened the meeting by an address on 
“Education and Patriotism.’”’ Some things 
whieh he said were: “Ignorance is in it- 
self, in these days of the open school, a 
crime. It is the sworn foe of patriotism. 


LAWRENCE. 


DEAFNESS CANNOT 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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The schools, quite unnoticed, quite un- 
commented on, will go on as they have 
gone on, their wits quickened as they 
gather experience, teaching the children 
liberty, honor, and the flag.” “Art and 
Artists” was the subject of Mrs. T. Ver- 
nette Morse’s address. She said in part: 
“All great pictures are not found inclosed 
in gilt frames. We teach too much in the 
abstract, and our pupils learn but little of 
the real. Art education will do a great 
deal to correlate; drawing, to illustrate 
work in geography; reading and literature 
will teach the desired end in correlation.” 

Miss Josie Revard of Leavenworth 
Friday morning read a paper on “Litera- 
ture and Art in the Public Schools.” 
Among her thoughts were: “A picture may 
mean a great deal, or it may mean a very 
little, according as it is presented and a 
feeling awakened in the child. The 
beauties of literature will present them- 
selves as the stories are illustrated. Let 
Longfellow and Whittier be illustrated, 
and children will have no difficulty ‘in 
understanding the poems. Study with 
the children and illustrate with them.” 
In the discussion Superintendent Howard 
of Leavenworth county presented the 
country side. He said: “Pupils in the 
country are poor readers for the reason 
that teachers have not the time to drill, 
and it is essential that these pupils should 
be good readers in order to study out the 
beauties themselves. Another help is the 
free use of the library, and rhetorical ex- 
ercise should not be neglected, in which 
pupils commit the best selections. The 
study of literature will be advanced by 
requiring it in our course of study, espec- 
ially as a requirement for teachers’ quali- 
fications.”” In presenting the city side, 
Mr. Ross of Leavenworth said: “Let there 
be an atmosphere of art surrounding the 
pupils; the teacher, reading, literature, 
and decorations should tend toward this 
end.” “Ghildren’s Interest in Litera- 
ture’ was the subject of C. I. Vinson- 
haler’s, of Highland, paper. Miss Reno 
of Douglas county dwelt upon the effects 
of a story. “It is told, but the effect is 
unknown.” “Ethics in the Teacher's 
Profession’’ was by H. L. Miller of Nor- 
tonville. E. N. Johnson of Holton read 
a paper on ‘Natural and Logical Methods 
in Arithmetic.” “Pupils must actually 
compare objects for themselves by giving 
them opportunities to make actual meas- 
urements, and thus become skilled in cal- 
culation and disciplined in knowledge.” 
“Nature Study in Elementary Schools” 
was discussed by Superintendent Glatfel- 
ter of Atchison and William Redmond of 
Hiawatha. Miss Lillie M. Golden of Chi- 
cago presented the subject ‘“‘Drawing: Its 
Correlation with Other Studies, and the 


Best Method of Teaching It.” On Friday 
evening the teachers listened to a lecture 
by Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education, on the subject, ‘‘Rascals 
and Saints.’’ The entire association felt 
as one teacher expressed himself, ‘I fee) 
like shaking hands with every one, I see 
so much more good that I can do since 
hearing that lecture.” On Saturday morn- 
ing, J. E. Kammeyer of Kansas City 
summed up his paper on “Articulation of 
Secondary Schools and Universities.” 
Superintendent J. H. Sawtelle of Wamego 
read a paper on ‘Methods for Improve- 
ment of Teachers.’’ ‘Psychology: Its 
Application in Our Schools” was read by 
Miss Scott of Baldwin. Professor Olin 
Templin of the university read a paper on 
“Aesthetic which every 
teacher should have heard. The entire 
paper is worthy a place in this report. 
The next meeting will be in the spring 
of 1901 at Kansas City. The following 
were elected as officers : President, M. A. 
Field, Topeka; secretary, W. D. Ross, 
Leavenworth; treasurer, J. H. Glatfelter, 
Atchison; executive committee, Superin- 
tendent Wolf, Kansas City, J. B. Morgan, 
Sabetha, and A. L. Bell, St. Marys. 


MINNESOTA. 


CROOKSTON. The Northwestern As- 
sociation of educators of Minnesota met 
at Crookston December 1, 1899. The at- 


tendance was about one hundred. Al- 
though not a very large meeting, it was 
an enthusiastic one, and proved very 
beneficial to all who attended. The 


opening address was given by ex-Superin- 
tendent Moore of Crookston, and was full 
of good, sound advice. Professor Huey’s 
paper on “Individual Psychology” was 
very suggestive. “What the Common 
Schools Need Most” was discussed at 
length, and closed the forenoon session. 
The afternoon was devoted largely to 
“Supplementary Reading.” Professor 
Hitcheock of Crookston gave the first 
talk, and C. W. Mickens of Moorhead fol- 
lowed with a spirited discussion of about 
fifteen minutes. One or two other papers 
were given, and the meeting adjourned 
till evening. The lecturer of the evening 
was Professor Vernon Squires of the Uni- 
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versity of North Dakota. Subject: “The 
Mission of Literature.” A good audience 
greeted the speaker. The second meeting 
of the association will be held at Moor- 
head some time in the early spring. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


DENVER. Superintendent Gove deliv- 
ered an able address before the Chicago 
principals November 4, on “The Old ver- 
sus the New in Education.” 

COLORADO SPRINGS. Professor D, 
Cc. Dudley, formerly superintendent of the 
state school for the deaf and blind, died 
in California November 17,——A. T. Reed 
of Aspen was elected principal of the 
Lowell school on November 25. He suc- 
ceeds E. M. Collins, who was recently 
elected county superintendent of schools. 
——Miss Alice Shinn of Philadelphia has 
been offered the Supervisorship of drawing 
in the city schools. At a meeting of the 
board of trustees of Colorado College, held 
November 23, President Slocum stated 
that the plans for a new science and ad- 


ministration building were practically 
complete. $80,000 had already been se- 
cured and $50,000 is pledged by an old 


friend of the college in the East with 
which to endow the work. General 
Palmer, a member of the board, has al- 
ready promised $25,000 with which to 
equip the building, and $5,000 more has 
been pledged by George F. Peabody of 
New York. The cost of the building, 
aside from the endowment, will be $100- 
000. The Perkins memorial building will 
be completed and dedicated the middle of 
December. The Coburn library will be 
enlarged, the chapel changed into a study 
room, and extensive additions made to 
Hagerman hall. The college is in a very 
prosperous condition in every respect, 
which is largely due to Dr. Slocum’s able 
management. 
FORT COLLINS. 
tural College has 
prosperous year 


The State Agricul- 
never enjoyed a more 
than the present one. 
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The attendance is the largest in the his- 
tory of the college, and President Ayles- 
worth is stamping his personality in every 
department.——There is an almost com- 
plete change in the personnel of the 
county superintendency of the state by 
the November election. Notable among 
the exceptions are Superintendents Frank 
Bull of Douglas county and Mrs. Anna 
Willard of Elbert county. 


WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. Superintendent Frank J. 
Barnard is revolutionizing the teaching 
of geography, placing special emphasis 
upon the industrial and commercial feat- 
ures. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 

The University of Alabama has made 
more progress during the last two years 
than any university in the country, and 
is equal to the best in the South. It now 
has a faculty of young, progressive uni- 
versity men, and its curriculum is as high 
as the best. 


—A new “Life of Christ,’’ to be written 
by some of the greatest living Christian 
divines, will form an important feature of 
the new volume of the Quiver. The 
opening chapter is by Dean Spence of 
Gloucester, who deals with “The Birth 
and Infancy of Jesus Christ.” 
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—The cover of the December Century 
is suggestive of the approaching 
Christmas season, the central figure of the 
design being a kneeling angel, with out- 
spread wings. Five tints of yellow and 
red are harmoniously blended in the 
printing. ‘The brief opening poem, ‘The 
Old Master,’ is decorated. ‘fhe Curist- 
mas Dancers,’ a poem embodying a 
Saxon legend, is accompanied by several 
full-page pictures. Conspicuous art fea- 
tures of the number are Cole’s engraving 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Lord Derby, 
and a full-page reproduction of the bust 
of French’s equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington. In this number Sir Walter Be- 
sant begins a series of papers on lue in 
East London. He is aided by the pencils 
of Joseph Pennell and Phil May, the best 
known of pictorial interpreters of the 
London slums. ‘* A Hill Prayer,” the 
decorative designs by -Maxfield Parrish, 
that won the first prize in the Century 
College Competition this year, will be 
valued by its poetic quality and artistic 
finish. In the second installment of his 
study of Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Moriey 


- “takes up his hero at the beginning of his 


parliamentary career, and carries him 
forward to the call to arms in 1642. The 
voyage from Samoa to Australia and Tas- 
mania is by Captain Slocum, which he de- 
scribes this month, in the tourth chapter 
of “Sailing Alone Around the World.” 
Dr. Weir Mitchell continues his revela- 
tions of the seamy side of the medical pro- 
fession in “The Autobiography of a 
Quack.”’ Other contributors of fiction are 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe, Harry Stillwell 
Edwards, Gelett Burgess, and Virginia 
Woodward Cloud. “Zionism” is explained 
by Professor Richard Gottheil of Colum- 
bia University, who interprets it as “a 
tremendous yearning to be better Jews, in 
order to be better men.” And last to be 
named, but not least to be enjoyed, is 
John Burroughs on “The Art of seeing 
Things’——an art in which he himself is a 
passed master. Price, $4.00 a year; sin- 
gle copy, 35 cents. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 


—The New England ..agazine for De- 
cember comes in a dainty holiday cover, 
and is full of interesting material. The 
opening pages are devoted to Oid Boston, 
England, the mother city of our New Eng- 
land metropolis. Mrs. 8S. Octavia Hol- 
den describes in a delightful way her own 
impressions of the — spot. Professor 
Marshall 8S. Snow writes on Canterbury 
Cathedral, the first permanent home of 
Christianity in England. Edmund J. 
Carpenter describes the Old Province 
house in Boston, Mass., the palatial home 
of the royal governors. The story of one 
of New England's oldest settlements is 
told in the account of Old Brookfield and 
West Brookfield, by Hon. D. H. Champer- 
lain. ‘The illustrations which appear in- 
clude views in both towns and many por- 
traits. Appropriate to the holiday season 
are Howard Markle Hoke's story, ‘Their 
Secondary Christmas,” illustrated from 
drawings, and Minna Irving’s verses, en- 


titled “Ihe Legend of the Christmas 
Wreaths.” “Some Old New England 
Flower Gardens,” by Arthur A. Shurtleff, 


describes several colonial gardens. The 
paper is illustrated from photographs and 
plans by the author. In his little sketch, 
“My Farm in Winter,” John Aivee inter- 
prets for the reader the charms revealed 
to a true nature lover in even dreary win- 
ter landscapes. Ernest H. Baldwin tells 
“When New England Was Rebellious.’’ 
Arlo Bates contributes a unique paper on 
“Boston Street Cries’; there is a good 
story entitled Prince in Disguise,”’ by 
Henry A. Clapp. The poetry includes a 
sonnet on Senator Hoar, by Frank Roe 
Batchelder, and verses by Alice D’Alcho, 
F. Whitmore, and others. The Editors 
Table takes up Horace Bushnell as a citi- 
zen, descanting upon Dr. Bushnell’s varied 
and remarkable public services. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. Bos- 
ton: Warren IF. Kellogg. 


The Atlantic Monthly for December 
maintains the high distinction it has won 
as a periodical specially devoted to the 
best literature, and what is noteworthy in 
science, art, and politics. The present 
number has an unusual variety, and dis- 
cusses the live questions of the day with 
scholarly and wise discrimination. 
Among the articles are: “Briton and 
Boer in South Africa,” by Alleyne Ire- 
land; ‘“Poe’s Place in American Litera- 
ture,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie: “Re- 
form by Humane Touch,’ by Jacob A. 
tiis; “The Eternity of Art.” by John 
Vance Cheney; “A Dunnet Shepherdess,” 
by Sarah Orne Jewett; “A Philistine 
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View,” by Thomas R. Lounsbury; ‘‘New 
Zealand Newest England,’ by Henry 
Demarest Lloyd; “The Seven Seas and 
the Rubaiyat,’ by Paul Elmer More; 
“The Fortune of a Day,” by Grace Ellery 
Channing; “The Grand Canon of the 
Colorado,” by Harriet Monroe; “Is There 
a Democracy of Studies?” by Andrew F. 
West; “The Artistic Side of Chicago,” by 
Elia W. Peattie; ‘Platonic Friendship,’ 
by Norman Hapgood; ‘The Detectives,” 
by Will Payne; ‘French Openminded- 
ness,” by Alvan F. Sanborn; “In Praise 
of Old Ladies,” by Lucy Martin Donnelly; 
“The Ripening,’ by William Miller 
Gamble; “Campagna Nirvana,” by L. 
Studdiford McChesney; and the Con- 
tributors’ Club. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 


—Classified, the list of eminent men 
and women who will write for the Youth’s 
Companion during the coming year is 
found to embrace heads of the national 
government, statesmen prominent in con- 
gress, parliament, and the diplomatic 
service, leading educators, popular com- 
posers and singers, heroes of the army 
and navy, celebrated naturalists and 
other men of science, travelers and ex- 
plorers, and a chosen group of the most 
famous story-writers. In travel, the 
reader will be taken through picturesque 
scenes and thrilling adventures from 
Palestine to the Philippines, from Cuba to 
Russia, from Mexico to Madrid, and from 
the Highlands of Scotland to the heart of 
Africa; the latest wonders of science are 
to be described for him by the highest 
authorities; pictures are to be given of 
the ceremonies and pomp of European 
courts, and of the characteristics of their 
rulers, as well as pictures of home life in 
various countries, from New England to 
the Holy Land; biography flows from 
fresh sources and through illuminative 
anecdotes of illustrious characters, and 
the problems that attend the pursuits of 
ambitious youth are to be discussed on 
the moral side by eminent divines, and on 
the practical side by eminent financiers. 


—The first place in Appletons’ Popular 
Science Monthly for December is given to 
a carefully-written article on “Exact 
Methods in Sociology,” by Franklin H. 
Giddings. In “Vinland and Its Ruins,” 
Miss Cornelia Horsford presents, with 
several illustrations, the theory of the late 
Professor Horsford that one of the prin- 
cipal settlements of the Northmen colo- 
nists of North America was on Charles 
river, Massachusetts. President David 
Starr Jordan, in “The Education of the 
Neminist,” presents an admirable and 
very amusing satire upon the pretensions 
of the Christian Scientists. A history of 
the “Development of the American News- 
paper during the Past One Hundred 
Years” is contributed by Walter L. Haw- 
ley. A paper on “The Value of the Study 
of Art” by that master of the subject, 
Jeorges Perrot, is notable. In “How 
Standard Time Is Obtained,’ T. B. Will- 
son explains the delicate methods by 
which the hour is verified from day to 
day. In “Agricultural Education in 
Foreign Countries,’ W. E. DeRiemer 
gives brief accounts of what is being done 
in this line in the European states, etc. 
An interesting accoufit of “Malay Folk- 
lore’ is given by Professor R. Clyde Ford. 
A review of the progress of ‘Electricity 
from Thales to Faraday” is furnished by 
Ernest A. Lesueur. The curious wingless 
birds of the regions of the Indian ocean 
and New Zealand are described by M., 
Philippe Glangeaud. The Editor’s Table 


contains an appreciative notice of the life 
and work as a pioneer publisher of scien- 
tific literature in America and a champion 
of international copyright of the late Wil- 
liam H. Appleton. Another editorial arti- 


cle is on “Science and the Scientific 
Mind.” Price, fifty cents a number; $5.00 
a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


—The Forum for December has eleven 
most timely and suggestive articles. J. 
Castill Hopkins opens the number with an 


article giving the British view of the 
Transvaal question—followed by Hon. H. 
G. Curtis on ‘‘The Status of Puerto Rico.” 
Professor E. W. Bemis treats of “The 
Trust Problem—lIts Real Nature.” 
“Africa: Present and Future,” is by O. P. 
Austen. ‘“‘Recent Developments of the 
South” is by Leonora Beck Ellis; ‘The 
Fundamentals of Fiction” is by Richard 
Burton; “Shall Greek Be Taught in High 
Schools?” by W. F. Webster; ‘‘Responsi- 
bility in Municipal Government” is by 
James H. Hyslop; “The Commonwealth 
of Australia” is by Hon. Hugh H. Lusk; 
“The Commercial Relations of the United 
States and Germany” is by Professor 
James Howard Gore; and the number 
closes by a paper on Zangwill’s play, “The 
Children of the Ghetto.” Price, $3.00 a 
year; 35 cents a copy. New York: 111 
Fifth avenue: The Forum Publishing 
Company. 


—The position of Colonel G. B. M. Har- 
vey as the new head of the house of 
Harper & Brothers does not impair his 
efforts to give the North American Re- 
view a foremost place in American peri- 
odical literature. The December number 
in some respects equals the best achieve- 
ments of the Review. It is a brilliant 
termination of the year of the Review’sre- 
juvenescence and an earnest of even 
higher excellence in the coming year 
under Colonel Harvey’s masterly manage- 
ment. The leading interest of the day— 
the South African war—is treated in no 
less than six articles by writers of world- 
wide distinction. Max Nordau deals with 
“The Philosophy and Morals of War”: 
Andrew Carnegie analyzes the ‘South 
African Question’; and Demetrius C. 
Boulger examines the possibilities as. to 
the formation of an anti-British alliance 
of continental powers. Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, ‘“‘After the Yacht Race,’’ makes cor- 
dial acknowledgment to American yachts- 
men and the American public of the fair- 
ness and friendliness of the treatment he 
received from them. Mrs. F. A. Steel, 
author of “On the Face of the Waters,” 
writes of “East Indian Women.’ The 
Irish dramatist; W. B. Yeats, describes 
the aim and spirit of ‘‘The Literary Move- 
ment in Treland.’’ Editor of the Re- 
view publishes a collection of verses by 
Miss Nora Hopper, the latest poet of the 
new Irish school. In “The Highways of 
the People,” Hugh H. Lusk shows the 
operation of railways in Australia. 
Joseph Pulitzer, on Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, asks, “Has Congress Abdicated?” 
while Perry Belmont treats on the same 
subject in “Congress, the President, and 
the Philippines.” The December issue is 
the largest ever published by the Review, 


and one-half larger than usual. Price, 
$5.00 a year. New York. 
—Scribner’s Magazine for Christmas 


is one of the most attractive maga- 
zines ever published, in cover and other 
illustrations excelling the ordinary work 
of periodicals as much as gold surpasses 
copper. It contains six distinguished 
short stories, two schemes in color, which 
have been in preparation especially for 


this number during the great part of the 
year, and other notable contents, none of 
which is serial matter. The other con- 
tents are notable, and include an import- 
ant joint contribution on ‘‘Antarctic Ex- 
ploration,’” by Dr. F. A. Cook, the An- 
tarctic explorer, and Albert White Vorse, 
the author of the Esquimaux stories, and 
the first of E. ©. Peixotto’s picturesque 
architectural sketches in Europe, with 
valuable descriptive text. Austine ‘Birrell 
contributes an essay on John Wesley. 
Russell Sturgis, in the field of art, dis- 
cusses “The Dewey Arch in New York,” 
illustrated with telephotographs by 
Dwight Elmendorf. The person who has 
Scribner’s for a Christmas gift has not 
only a beautiful, but a rare, present, 
which will make the year to come bright 
and interesting. Price, $3.00 a year; with 
portfolio of fifty pictures, $5.00; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The National Magazine for November; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston. 

Review of Reviews for December; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York, 

The American Journal of Sociology for Novem- 
ber; terms, $2.00 a year. Chicago. 

Werner’s Magazine for November; terms, $2.00a 
year. New York. 

The Overland Monthly for November; terms, 
$1.(0a year. San Francisco. 

Animus of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for November; terms, $6.00 a 


year. Philadelphia. 
Frank Leslie’s for November; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York. 


4ppletons’ Popular Science Monthly for Decem- 
ber; terms, $5.00a year. New York. 

The Forum for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 


REVENUE OF THE NEW COLONIES. 


The war department has recently made 
a public statement of the receipts of ai! 
Cuban, Porto Rican, and Philippine ports 
during the first four months of 1899; to- 
gether with the number of vessels, coast- 
wise and foreign, entering and clearing 
during these months, and the amount of 
their tonnage. The statement follows:— 


CUBA. 
$4,443,999 
Coastwise vessels, entered..... a 2,267 
Foreign vessels, entered........ 1,425 


Coastwise tonnage, entered, tons. 452,101 


1,585,000 
Coastwise tonnage, cleared..... 430,760 
1,444,620 
Vessels cleared, coastwise....... 2,689 
PORTO RICO. 
Coastwise vessels, entered...... 1,168 
Foreign vessels, entered..... a. . 478 
Coastwise tonnage, entered...... 51,773 
Foreign tonnage, entered........ 532,272 
Vessels cleared, coastwise....... 1,100 
Tons cleared, coastwise........ 51,058 
PHILIPPINES. 


Receipts by ports for four months: — 


$1,701,600 


The port of Iloilo was not occupied by 
the forces of the United States until Feb- 
ruary 16, 1899. 

The receipts at the Havana custom 
house in June, 1899, were $1,012,000, and 
the growth indicates that the full year will 
exceed $10,000,000, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Spyri’s Heidi 
Twelve English Poets 


Materials for German Prose Composition........... 


Some South African Recollections 


Author. i Publisher. Price. 
Dole. Ginn & Co., Boston. $ .75 
Bellamy. “ 85 
Morley “ 45 
Pick, E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York. — 1.00 
Poulsson. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield. .—~ 
Ward. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. — 
Howard. W.S. Bell & Son, St. Louis. +25 
Earle. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 2.50 
_- The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. —— 

de Thulstrup. Fred’k A. Stokes Company, N. Y. 5.00 
Dumas. American Book Company, N. Y. 40 
Persons. a 50 
Byington. Little, Brown, & Co., Bost>n, 2.00 
Poll. Henry Holt & Co., New York. -90 
Cowper Cassell & Co.. New York. 10 
Paine. R. H. Russsll, 1.25 
Phillips. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 2.50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Notwithstanding the great loss which 
the J. B. Lippincott Company sustained in 
the destruction by fire of their entire 
plant, except, perhaps, the plates, the en- 
ergy which they have shown is remark- 
able. 

They at once secured the building 624 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, where they 
have furnished handsome offices, their en- 
tire clerical force being actively at work. 

Arrangements are also being made for 
a new manufacturing building, to be occu- 
pied during the re-construction, on a 
thoroughly modern scale, of the premises 
they formerly occupied. 

New supplies of the latest types are be- 
ing purchased, and the standard of taste 
and excellence for which the Lippincott 
books have been famous will be main- 
tained and developed. 

Early in the coming year they hope to 
have ready a full stock of their important 
books, and they are always open for the 
consideration of manuscript. 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s new book on 
“Child Life in Colonial Days” has gone 
into its second edition on the day of its 
publication. A very large first edition 
was taken up some days before it was is- 
sued by the Macmillan Company. In this 
book Mrs. Earle has followed the same 
plan which she used in the companion 
volume on “Home Life in Colonial Days,” 
namely that of vivifying the social life of 
the colonies by means of hundreds of 
photographic reproductions of what were 
in those days familiar objects of child and 
home life. 


The new magazine which the Macmil- 
lan Company will issue on January 1 is to 
be called the International Monthly. Ed- 
ward Rod will lead with an article on 
“Later Evolution in French Criticism’; 
Professor N. S. Shaler will follow with 
“The Influence of the Sun upon the Foun- 
dation of the Earth’s Surface’; Professor 
John Trowbridge on ‘‘Recent Advance in 
Physical Science’; Norman Hapgood on 
“The Theatrical Syndicate’; Charles de 
Kay on “The Association of American 
Artists.” It is evident that the editors 
intend to keep the scope of this work in 
actual living touch with the current 
movements, if one can judge by the two 
last articles, while the scholarship of the 
other writers promises well for a particu- 
larly interesting first number. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 
ViA PENNSYiiVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces the following personally-con- 


ducted tours for the season of 1899 and 
1900:— 

Mexico and California.--A forty-seven- 
day tour will leave Boston February 12. 
Fourteen days will be spent in Mexico, 
and nineteen in California. The party 
will travel over the entire route by the 
“Mexico and California Special,’”’ the fin- 
est train that crosses the continent. 

Florida.—Three tours to Jacksonville 
Will leave Boston February 5 and 19, and 
March 5. 

Washington.—Seven tours 
Boston February 2, March 2, 
April 13 and 27, and May 11. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington.—Five tours. will leave New 
York February 3, March 3 and 31, April 14 
and 28. 

Detailed itineraries may be obtained of 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington 
street, Boston. 


will leave 
16, and 30, 


84,200 REWARD! 
FOR THOSE WHO TELL. 


The Shortstory Publishing Company of 
Boston, Mass., will pay $4,200 in cash 
prizes, ranging from $100 to $500 each, to 
those who will tell in writing some unusual 
experience, thrilling adventure, or fascinat- 
ing freak of the imagination in a style that 
will interest the hundreds of thousands of 
readers of the Black Cat, the unique 
shortstory magazine which has won the 
title of ‘The story-telling hit of the cen- 
tury.”’ This prize competition is open to 
all, and each story will be judged solely 
upon its merits, without regard to the name 
or reputation of its writer, but no story 
will be considered at all unless it is sent 
strictly in accordance with the printed con- 
ditions, which will be mailed free, postage 
paid, to any one, together with five com- 
plete specimen stories, and many of the 
names and addresses, as references, of the 
men and women in all parts of America 
who have received over $30,000 cash for 
Black Cat stories. Those interested in 
earning money with the pen should at once 
send for the printed particulars to the 
Shortstory Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass., as the contest closes March next. 


LOW RATES TO THE WEST. 

If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via 
other lines. The service is unexcelled, 
consisting, as it does, of three fast express 
trains in each direction, daily, between 
Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago. The trains are 
made up of modern day coaches, bril- 
liantly lighted by the celebrated ‘‘Pintsch” 
gas, heated by steam, and provided with 
marble lavatories, while the sleeping car's 
are of the latest pattern. Colored porters 
are in charge of day coaches on through 
trains to look after the comfort of pas- 
sengers, and especially the ladies and 
children. The dining-car service, as well 
as that of the meal stations, is rapidly 
gaining a national reputation for excel- 
lence. Close connection is made at Chi- 
cago with the trains of all Western roads, 
and all trains of the Nickel Plate road now 
arrive at and depart from the Van Buren 
St. Union passenger station, which has 
long been regarded as the most convenient 
station in Chicago. Through buffet vesti- 
buled Wagner sleeping cars are run every 
day between Boston and Chicago via 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads, while connection is made with all 
other roads in New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, 
N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


“Henry says your husband is a bear in 
Wall street,’ said Mrs. Jones. 

“Well, as long as he is a lamb at home 
I don’t much care,” said Mrs. Smith.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
hottle 

Vera Goodheart—‘Mrs. Von Tauk is a 
great social light, isn’t she?” 

Ida Nownce—“Well, rather! Regular 
Four Hundred scandal-power.”—Life. 


SINGL recommendations, when we are asked to furnish a teacher, require three things: (1) considerable 
knowledge of the place; (2) considerable knowledge of the teacher; (3) considerable confidence 
that they fit. As to the first, we feel confident no other agency has our advantages. This agency has been 
conducted by its present manager for seventeen years, and every record of all these years is preserved. When a 
ean a moment lay hands upon all that come from this place, 
ake advantage of all information ’ WY 7@ time. We have catalogues e- 
that has accumulated from time to RE¢ OM M ENI ATIONS ports and other publishe< moiber anon 
cerning all leading city and village and private schools, and all this material is so arranged and catalogued 
that we can in ten minutes learn more about the local needs and the spirit of the school than a 20-page letter 
could tell. It isa principle of this agency to make use of every possible means to know exactly the conditions 
to be met. As to (2), we employ the same painstaking methods in learning about our teachers. As to (3), the 
chance of a fit depends largely uponthe number of candidates. and we do not believe any OF TE ACH ERS 
other agency can compare with us in the length of its available list.............eecceeceees ss 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 136 Auditorium Builting 


CHICAGO, Ill. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 

Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Central 


ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirable 
The Albert ppwtene during the fall and winter months. 
Teacher 3 f not desirably located, write fully concern- Music 
s ing yourself. This is our fourteenth, and Mall 
A enc most successful, year. ail, 
Asency. — Address Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 


AGENCY. best schools in the West....... 
introduces to Coll 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOR El CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesa s, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


B. F. CLARK 
TEACHERS?’ 


Esastern Veachers’ Agency 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


50 Bromfield St. . . Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabasli Ave., Chi 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


PECL: STS 
| E [A LIS KO Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 


States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions yaying to $70; er month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. | SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRAJED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining f ositions. BOOKLET. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as P 


‘Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 


and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
Century Blag., Minneapuiis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


7 ffer better advantages to aspiring teachers tban any other section. THE SOUTH 
The South and West better 4 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
For full information write to 


A Cood Position is Waiting 


For you somewhere, if you only knew where. Our business is tofind it for you. Our system for finding 
vacancies is unexcelied, We want first-class teachers for Common, Public,and Private Schools, Colleges, 
Universities, Business Colleges, and Technica! S¢ hools. School property rented and sold, 


Address at once, THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Columbus, Ohio. 


iu that field. 


é W i n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


$ ; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. ¢ 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 

ALVIN F. PEASE. 
SES SES seed 
Kellogg’s Bureau 

SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 
Oldest and best known in U.S. | 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend 
ations have weight with school officials. 
. 


— | 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. | 


would like to have a specimen copy 

Advises parents about schools. | an ss nager. of the paper sent toa friend can be 

— —- | accommodated by sending us, on a 

TEACHERS WANTED | postal card, the name and address to 
GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


MEMBERSHIP FREE, | 
_ which he would like the paper sent. 
Teachers Wanted 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


(2lst Year.) Louis, Mo, 


All 
Lectures on Memory 
Love aud Law in Child Training. ................... 
The Rational Method in Reading.................... | 
A Maid of the Firat Century......................... | 
Our Country in Poem and Prose..., 
The Puritan as a Colonist and Reformer..... .. .... 
| 
| 
| 
MISCELLANY. , 
4 
— | 
. 
is 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. L.—No. 23. 


HOLIDAY 


BOOKS 


Hawaii and Its People 


The Land of Rainbow and Palm. By ALEXANDER S, 
TWOMBLY, 384 pages. 76 illustrations. $1.00. 


Timely, accurate, spirited. Presents views of the 
heroic legendary period; narrates authentic history 
since 1778; illustrates present conditions and oppor- 
tunities. 


The Foundations of English Literature 


By Prof. FRED LEWIS PATTEE, Pennsylvania State 


College. 400 pp. $1.50 

An accurate, scholarly, and remarkably readable 
analysis of the progress of English literature from 
Beowulf to Milton, 


The Method of Jesus 


By Prof. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, Cobb Divin- 
ity School. 264 pp. $1.25. 

A devout, judicious, and progressive interpretation 
of personal religion as —— in the teachings 
of the Master. It is fearless in inquiry, yet reverent 
in faith. 


The Social Influence of Christianity 


By DAvip J. HILL, LL.D., Assistant Secretary of 
State. 232 pp. $1.25, 
A series of eight striking lectures showing the | 
relation of Christianity to society, labor, wealth, | 
marriage, education, legislation, etc. | 


Historic Pilgrimages in New England 


By EDWIN M. BACON. 476 pp. 13] illustrations. $1.50. | 


Stirring narratives of Pilgrim and Puritan days, | 
picturesquely told from personal visits to historic | 
places. 


By Prof. FRED LEWIS PATTRE, Pennsylvania State 
College. 488 pp. $1.50. 
A critical resume of the rise and development of 
our national literature as influenced by race, epoch, 
and environment. | 


The Rescue of Cuba 


An Episode in the Growth of Free Government. 


| 
A History of American Literature | 


Reading: How to Teach It 
By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, joint author of “ Step- 
ping Stones to Literature.”” 283 pp. Gilt, uncut 
edges. $1.00. 


A fresh, charming volume which aids teachers to 
appreciate the true import of the familiar task, and 
offers helpful suggestions for performing it. 


Colonial Massachusetts 


Stories of the Old Bay State. By Mrs. 8S. E. DAWES. 
187 pp. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


A spirited description of the hallowed spots and 
ancient edifices which have been powerful magnets 
of American interest. For young readers. 


Music and the Comrade Arts 
By Hu@u A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music, 
University of Pennsylvania. l28 pp. 75 cents. 


A dainty brochure, showing the relation of Music 
to Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Letters, etc.; 
full of artistic and literary charm. . 


A Circle in the Sand 


By KATEJORDAN. 304 pp. $1.25. 


A story of New York, with sketches of life in the 
oftice of a great newspaper and a strike in the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania, The story abounds in 
humor and pathos. 


American Writers of To-day 


By Prof. HENRY C. VEDDER. 340 pp. $1.50. 


Critical and sympathetic analyses of nineteen 
modern American authors and their books, with 
graphic personal details. 


Poetry of the Seasons 


By MARY I. LOVEJOY. 336 pp. 
A beautiful collection of the best poems on plant 


75 cents. 


and animal life, classified according to the seasons. 
Over one hundred and seventy standard poets are 
represented. 


py | First Steps inthe History of OurCountry 


ANDREW 8S. DRAPER, LL.D., President University | By W. A. and A. M. Mowry. 312 pp. 75 cents. 


of Illinois. £1.00. } 

Thé best book on our recent war. 
novel,” says Lyman Abbott. 
Gen. Wesley Merritt. 


192 pp. Fully illustrated. 


“It reads likea| lives and deeds of 39 great Americans. 
“It is accurate,” says | every epoch upon representative personages. 
| of anecdotes and telling illustrations. 


A forceful history for young readers told in the 
It centres 
Full 


For sale by leading booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


SILVER, BURDETT & 


New York 


219-223 Columbus Ave., Boston 


COMPANY, Publishers, 


Chicago 


Koh=I=Noor ”’ 


Drawing 
Pencils. 


SPECIAL 


O more thoroughly introduce 


of ten per cent. will be allowed. 


OFFER. 


the famous “ KOH-I-NOOR” 


Pencils to Drawing Teachers and Pupils, we have prepared 
a limited number of School Sets, 
of the amounts as noted herewith : 


| Hands me ox of 5 Pencils, with Thumb-tacks and Rubber------40 cts. 


which we will supply on receipt 


| 


Where one dozen or more sets are ordered at a time, a discount 


American Office 


| L. & C., HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA anv LONDON, 


New York. | 


Ready Now 


Leaflets No. 2. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


Pamphlet (65 pages). 


Sent free to students and teachers of German and French. 


Address: NEW YORK TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR MODERN 


LANGUAGE TEACHERS, 
East 4ith Street, New York. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 


Los Angeles N. E. 


Send to 


15 cents. 


A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


NEW 


Drawings, 


WE AKE WIDE AWAKE. 


THE MORSE SPELLER, 
By Supt. 8. T. Durron. Correlation of Spelling 
with Geography, History, Science, and Litera- 
ture. Universally adopted as the best modern 
method. Carefully graded for eight grades. 
30 cents. 

“It is my idea of an ideal up-to-date speller.” — 
Prof. E. it. Shaw, Dean of School of Pedagogy, 
New York. 


ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
Purely inductive method, . $1.20. 
“We like it better than any other Algebra and 
have adopted it.”’—C. C, Ramsay, Principal Durfee 
High School, Fall River, Mass. 


ATWOOD'S EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 
Profuse in examples, 80 cents. 


“Just the book we require.’ — Prof. Ayer, High 
School, New York. 


Liberal Discount, 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue 


tensely Interesting. 
Literary and Artistic Series. 


CENTURY READERS 


By J. G. & T. E. THOMPSON 
For Childhood Days. 
Fairy Tale and Fable. 


First Year, 
28 cents. 


Second Year, 
40 cents. 


(Third and Fourth in preparation.) 


Strictly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Voca)y- 
lary, Carefully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Outline 


High Art Reproduction, Vertical Script. 
They meet all Requirements for a 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Dr. R. B. Smiru and Supt. E. C, WILLARy, 
Stamford, Conn. $1.00. 

“It is admirable in every way, clear, concise, und 
scientific. Thoroughly up-to-date and superior to 
other similar books.’’— Prot. W. W. Share, Chem- 
istry, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GERMAN READER. 


By J.P. LOESBERG and Prof. KOLBE, Buchte| 


College, Ohio. Primer, First and Seconée 
Reader. Natural method. Illustrated. $1.0, 


“It is the best I have seen.’’—D. H. Bell, High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. 
Best rapid method for reading. 40 cents. 
“T like it bette than any othe phonetic method 
I have seen.”’— Sarah L, Arnold, Supervisor ot 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 


DUTTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES. Indians and Pioneers, 1; Colonies, Il. 
CARROLL'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Around the World, Books |. and I. Universally popular. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalog. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Many other Choice Books. 


BOSTON: 36 Bromtield Street. 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- 
cago, 1893 for self-study and use in schools. 

Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth..... $1.50 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth...... 1.50 
French, 8 Sample Lessons .30 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Learn by our original and 


By Phonograph. interested system, and 


have perfect instruction and amusement combined. 
10 Records, any language .........$10.00 
20 Records, any language......... 


| 
| 


20.00 


Prize List of Cortina Teat-Books, Catalogue of Cortina Library, Circular, and all particulars sent on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES,... 44 W. 34th Stret, New York. 


Publishers. 


Write for Catalogue, 

Price-List, 

Any Information. 


ONIVERSITY 
POBLISHING 


43-47 East 50th St., 
COMPANY ges je New Yorke 
DS 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Have you got to a 


speak a piece? ® 


Weill, we don't know of any kind ot * effort,’? .rom 
the schoolboy's * recitation” or the schoolgirl’s “ read- 
ing.”’ and along through the whole schoo! and college 
career, down to the ‘response to toas's"’ at the last 
8 **class dinner," that 1s not provided tor among :-- 


Commencement Parts, including etforte” tor all 


other occasions $1.50, 
Pros and Cons. Both sides ot hve questions $1.50. 
Playable Plays, For schoot and parlor. 50. a 
College Men's Three-Minute Declamations 1.00. 
College Maids’ Three-Mmute $1.00. 
Pieces for Prize-Speaking Contests, $1.00, 
Acme Dectamation Book Paper, 30c. Cloth, 
iJ Handy Preces to Speak. 108 on separate cards, 50e. a 
” List of ‘* Contents" of any or all ot above free on re- B 
questif you mention this ad. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
a 4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City Pa 


Schoolhooks of all publishers at one store. 


OR 


EUGENE 
FIELD'S 
POEMS: 
AS7.00 
BOOK.. 


THE Book of the cen- 
tury. Handsome- 
ly lilustrated by 
thirty-two of the 
World’s Greatest 

less than $7.00. 


Artists. 
rhe Fund created is divid 
ed equally between the family of the late Eugene 
Field and the Fund for the building of a monument 
to the memory of the beloved poet of childhood. 


Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage, inclose 10 cts. 


GIVEN FREE 


to each person interested in 
subscribing to the Eugene 
Field Monument Souvenir 
Fund. Subscribe any amount 
desired. Subscriptions as low 
as $1.00 will entitle donor to 
this daintily artistie volume, 

* Field Flowers” 
(cloth bound, 8x11), as a cer- 
tificate of subscription to fund 
Book contains a selection of 
Field’s best and most repre- 
sentative works, and is ready 
for delivery. 

But for the noble contri- 
bution of the world’s greatest 
artists, this book could not 
have been manufactured for 


Mention this Journal, as this advt. is inserted as 
our contribution. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


The Larned Library or History. 


EQUIVALENT 
BY ITS 
UNIQUE PLAN 
TO A FULL 


In FIVE 
IMPERIAL 
VOLUMES, BUT 
MADRE 


SCORE, 
By J.N. LARNED, Ex-Pres. Am, Library Assn. 

These volumes are the result of many years of labor 
in reducing History to a System. 

The whole range of History is here represented, ani 
its wonderful system of Non-Repetition, Ready Ke! 
erence, Cross Reference (showing as no other work the 
Inter-Relations of History), its exact Text of great 
Historical Documents, its unexcelled Historical Maps, 
and National Constitutions, with the great scholarship 
and research manifest on every page, have justly cause 
it to be styled 
“THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

As the entire work is in the exact language of the his- 
torian, these volumes and these alone stand for The 
Literature of History in all its z uthoriiative- 
ness and cover a fieM that has never before found a 
an sO Courageous as to attempt to undertake it. 

Since your completed book has become a permanent 
dweller on my shelves my expectations of it haye been 
more than realized. I am quite sure it is one of the 
most valuable reference books in existence. 

JOHN FISKE, Litt.D., 

I have found it invaluable. I am acquainted with no 
other work of the kind in any language, and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is the most important addition 
that has recently been made to the Be ythN of an his- 
torical student. CHARLES K. JAMS, LL.D... 

President University, Madison, Wis. 

Write for “Specimen Pages.” 

SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Specie! 


Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage 
ments. For circulars appl 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, 


to 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply @t 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT. Princip). 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

‘ For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cat® 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWATER, MASS. 
O For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
\ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BEOKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, MASS. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


30YDEN, A.M 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


JOHN G. TuHompson, Principal. 
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